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Lumber Groups 
Dispute Proposed 


Tax on Imports 


Northwest Forest Industries 
Ask Excise Levy to Aid 
Employment and to Meet 
Foreign Competition 





Opponents Predict 


Increase in Prices 


Baseball and Theater Groups| 
Protest Admissions Levy; 
Manufacturer Opposes Tax 
On Cereal Beverages 


An excise tax on lumber imports was 
requested of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee April 20 as essential to the preserva- 
tion of the lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast on the one hand and opposed on 
the other as “inadvisable” and “not 
needed.” 

The proposed tax on both lumber and 
pulp wood was discussed before the Com- 
mittee in connectin with the pending rev- 
enue measure, hearings on which the 
Committee nopes to conclude this week. 


|registrations above 1,000,000 


Auto Registrations for Nation |Early Vote Sought 
Total Nearly 26 Million in Year 





Decline 2.8 Per Cent W 


ith Increases Shown in 


Ten States and District of Columbia 





Mere vehicle registrations totaled | 
~ 25,814,103 in 1931 declining 2.8 per 
cent from 1930, although there were in- | 
creases in 10 States and the District of | 
Columbia, and the decline in trucks alone | 
was only six-tenths of 1 per cent, the) 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, stated April 20. 

Revenues from registration and license | 
fees for the year were $344,337,654, the} 
Bureau said, practically all of which was 
devoted to road building. 

New York led in total registrations, ac- 
cording to a tabulation by the Bureau, 
with 2,297,249 cars, and California was a 


|close second, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 


Texas and Michigan ranked next, with 
cars each. 
The Bureau’s statement follows in full 


| text: 


Motor vehicles registered during the 
year 1931 numbered 25,814,103. Owners 
paid registration and license fees of $344,- 
337,654, according to reports from State 
agencies as collected by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Department 


Ohio Business Group 





Proponents of the lumber tax presented 
information as to existing “distressed con- 
ditions” in the industry, the closing down 
of mills and the increase of unemploy- 
ment. They emphasized the competition 
of Canadian imported lumber, and said 
the tax would serve to offset depreciated 
currencies abroad. 


Increased Prices Predicted 


Opponents maintained that the tax 
would would not accomplish the ends 
claimed for it; would return no revenue, 
but rather raise prices to the consumer, 
and that there is “no reason for prefer- 
ential treatment of the lumber industry.’ 

John C. Bruckmann, of Bruckmann & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, member of the Asso- 
ciated Producers of Cereal Beverages, 
questioned whether his industry could 
continue if the soft drink tax is levied. 
He said it could not “compete with home 
brew and bootleggers.” He asserted the 
production of beer is increasing through- 
out the country. 

W. G. Bramham, of Durham, N. C., of 
the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, protesting the admissions 


Urges More Drastic 
Federal Economies 


Elimination of Many Govern- 
mental Activities and Cuts 


gation Tells President 


A delegation of Ohio business men told 
President Hoover at a conference with 
him at the White House April 20 they 
believed that even more drastic economies 
in governmental expenditures than those 
already proposed would have to be effected 
}if the national tax burden, now beyond 
= ability of the Nation to pay, is to be 
met. 

The delegation, which was headed by 
George S. Case of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, laid before President Hoover 
a statement of their views in which they 





tax, said many of the smaller baseball 
leagues could not survive this tax. He 
asked that for athletic contests no tax 
‘be imposed on admissions of 75 cents or 
less. 

Tax on Theaters Opposed 

Henry Moskowitz, New York City, of the 
National Alliance of the Theater, stated 
that the legitimate drama is the “sickest” 
in the entertainment fiela. He urged that 
the legitimate theater be exempted or at 
least given a preference. 

William A. Brady, New York producer, 
further protested the admissions tax, also 
asking that the legitimate theater be 
exempted. 

The theater “manufactures” entertain- 
ment and should not be taxed any more 
than any other manufacturer, Mr. Brady 
maintained. He proposed a tax on “cruises 
to nowhere,” on horse races, and 1 cent on 
every daily newspaper. 


Mr. Brady proposed also a “grand na- | 


tional lottery.” 
Protest Admissions Levy 


Frank Gillmore, of New York City, pres- 
ident of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
also opposed the admissions tax as it re- 
lates to the legitimate theater. 

Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., speaking for the American 
Federation of Musicians, said imposition 
of the admissions tax would result in ir- 
reparable injury to American musicians. 

Roland Stebbins, New York producer, 
also opposed the tax. 

Others opposing the admissions tax in- 
cluded James J. Brennan, of New York 
City, of the Theatrical Protective Union; 
Walter Percival, United Scenic Artists of 
America, and A. J. Brylawski, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers of America. 

Hearings Nearly Completed 


urged elimination of many Federal activ- 
ities even though worthy in character; 
reorganization of the Federal Government 
to prevent overlapping of services and 
needless expenditures and substantial re- 
ductions in the salaries of Federal em- 


ployes. 
Wage Reductions Cited 
“In practically all business,” the state- 
ment said, “reductions in pay have been 


thought at this time that the Government 
should follow the lead that has been set 
by its citizens.” 

The members of the delegation were 
presented to President Hoover by Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio. They were: 

Paul W. Kridler, Fremont Chamber of 
Commerce; C. F. Michael, Ohio Manu- 
facturers Association; George J. Arnold, 


Commerce; Ralph E. Adamason, John F. 


Commerce; Dr. Ray Fife, Ohio Grange; R. 
B. Robinette, David A. Gaskill, How- 
j}ard Volgenau, Percy W. Close, Cleve- 
jland Chamber of Commerce; Clarke 
E. Nixon, Fred Connelley, Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce; Gen. P. Lin- 
coln Mitchell, Joseph Assel, Vaughn A. 
| Talbott, Malcolm Stewart, Cincinnati 
|Chamber of Commerce; Homer Selby, 





Portsmouth Chamber of Commerce; Dan-| 


jiel H. Kely, Toledo Chamber of Com- 
| merce; Daniei H. Kelly, Toledo Chamber of 
| Commerce; William A. Mills, Youngstown 
| Chamber of Commerce. 

| Statement of Delegation 


| The statement of the delegation follows | 


in full text: 

Mr. President: This delegation is com- 
| posed of business men, representatives of 
| Chambers of Commerce and trade organ- 
| izations of the State of Ohio. 


In Salaries Needed, Dele-| 


made as a necessary expedient and it is | 


Dr. D. J. Hornberger, George S. Case, C. | 
E. Torrey, L. G. Tighe, Ohio Chamber of | 


Ohmer, M. J. Gibbons, Dayton Chamber of | 


of Agriculture. This registration repre- 
sents a decrease of 2.8 per cent from the 
26,545,281 motor vehicles registered in 
1930. Motor truck registrations were 
3,466,303 as compared with 3,486,019 in 
1930. The figures for 1931 do not include 
172,250 tax-exempt official vehicles. : 

Increases in total registration were re- 
ported from California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, Wyoming 
and the District of Columbia. The other 
States show decreases. Total truck regis- 
trations decreased only 0.6 per cent, and 


District of Columbia. 


The total revenue of $344,337,654 de- 
rived from licenses, permits, etc., was al- 
| located almost entirely for road-building 
purposes and played an important part 
in the continuation of road construction. 
The allocation was as follows: State high- 
ways, $200,733,786; local roads, $70,043,625; 
payments on road bonds, $42,574,464; col- 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


‘Exclusion of Foreign Sugar 


In Federal Bids Advocated 


Proposals for bids issued by the Interior 
| Department for furnishing the Govern- 
}ment with 1,355,000 pounds of sugar for 
|the Indian service should be changed so 
{as to exclude any sugar not refined in 
|the United States, Representative Brun- 
|ner (Dem.), of Rockaway Park, N. Y., 
| said in a letter he made public April 20. 
The letter was addressed to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. It follows in full text: 

“It has been called to my attention that 
jyou are advertising bids for 1,355,000 
|pounds of sugar for the Indian service 
}and you neglected to include in your bid 
that only domestic sugar be furnished. It 
seems to me that in these days of depres- 
sion that we should do everything pos- 
sible to encourage home industry. 

“It is a foregone conclusion that as the 





increases are shown in 23 States and the | 


On Bank Measures 


Home Loan, Stabilization and 
Deposit Guaranty Bills 
Await House Action 


HREE measures which the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency con- 
siders as important as any which that body 
has had before it during this session of 
Congress probably will come before the 
House for action within the near future, 
according to the chairman,, Representa- 
tive Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., on 
Apri! 20. | 

The bills are: (H. R. 7620) authorizing 
an appropriation of $150,000,000 to ¢reate 
Federal home loan banks and to provide 
for the supervision thereof; (H. R. 10517) 
for increasing and stabilizing the price 
level of commodities, and (H. R. 11362) to 
amend the National Banking Act and the | 
Federal Reserve Act and to provide a 
guaranty fund for depositors. 

The first two of these measures already 
have been given the approval of subcom- | 
| mittees which have been considering them | 
and are expected to come before the full 
Committee on April 21 for actien. The 
guaranty fund proposal was reported fa- 
vorably to the House on April 19. 

Among the measures which this Com- | 
mittee has already reported to the House | 
jand which have been passed by the House 
|; are the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


| tion Act, the Federal land bank bill, and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 





Virginia Opposes 


| Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 





Help for Disabled 
Advised in Lieu of 


Full Bonus Payment 


Two Representatives of Ex- 
service Men’s Group Tell | 





House Committee They | 


| All monies which the Government can 


advertisement reads now, the Cuban in-| afford to spend on World War veterans | 
terests would probably be the lowest bid-| at this time should be applied to the care | 


ders. May I suggest to you that the bids 
|be altered to exclude any sugar not re- 
fined in the United States.” 


Statute to Protect 
Public Works Asked 


‘House Bill to Punish Wilful 
| Destruction Supported by 
Attorney General 





| 
| 


A $10,000 fine or 10 years’ imprisonment, 
or both, would be imposed upon anybody 
|wilfully injuring any property being 
manufactured or constructed under con- 
tract for the United States, under the 
provisions pf a bill just reported favorably 
by the House Judiciary Committee. “Any 
corporation in which the United States 
is a stockholder,” also is included under 
the protective provisions of the measure. 

In reporting the bill, the Judiciary 
Committee made public a letter from the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
who points out that there is no Federal 
statute by which the Government may 
|prosecute, if its property is injured wil- 
|fully. The present law was said by Mr. 
Mitchell to penalize only for the theft 
of Federal property. 


Amendment to Criminal Code 


| The Committee proposes—and the bill 
awaits action on the House calendar—to 
amend section 35, Criminal Code, to cor- 
rect that defect. It proposes to expand 
|that section so as to add to its purview 
|wilful injury or depredation committed 
|against Government property and would 
add to it the words: 

“Or any property which has been or is 
{being made, manufactured, or constructed 
under contract for the United States, or 


of disabled veterans, two representatives 
of the Ex-service Men’s Committee for 
Reducing the Cost of Peace, told the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
April 20 as hearings were continued on 
proposals for immediate cash payment in 
full of the adjusted service compensation 
certificates to World War veterans. Both 
witnesses opposed the proposals. 
Stating-ia, his own behalf as a veteran 
who believes military service an inherent 
obligation of every able-bodied citizen 
within the age limit, Col. B. F. Castle, 
of New York City, said he thought the 
man who came through the war without 
injury is “very fortunate.” Any policy 
against this principle destroys the funda- 
mental principle of democracy, he said, 
adding that there seems to be a growing 


erans a special class. 
Favors Aid for Disabled 

“I resent anyone proposing this legisla- 
tion saying he represents 4,000,000 vet- 
erans,” he told the Committee. ‘He 
doesn’t represent me, because I don’t want 
the bonus now. There are a great num- 
ber of veterans in the United States who 
are unorganized and who, if they could 
be heard, would say they do not want this 
legislation. 

“I think all the veterans money the 
Government can afford to spend now 
should be paid for the care of the disabled 
veterans. 

“My Committee has no background ex- 
cept that all members are World War 
veterans and have a common opinion that 
the bonus should not be paid now. 

“I am here as a taxpayer as well as a 
veteran, and when I see 26 per cent of the 
national income of the country going to 
the veterans I want to know the details. 

“The veterans represent perhaps be- 
tween 1 and 3 per cent of the population 
|of this country. If 26 per cent of the na- 
| tional income is going to between 1 and 
|3 per cent of the population, I feel there 
{is something wrong about it. The entire 
| population should be thought of.” 
| Opposes Full Payment 





tendency in this country to make the vet- | 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, stated| we come to you in behalf of our re- 
grany that the open hearings of the| spective organizations to stress the vital 
mittee would be completed April 21,| necessity of immediate retrenchment in 
ce | the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
| ment. 
The total of the tax burden both Fed- 
| eral and State, is now beyond the ability 
of the Nation to pay. This staggering 





{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Fewer Plane Pilots 


| He said he believed some self-appointed 
any branch or department thereof, or any | jeaders have taken it upon themselves to 


corporation in which the United States try to get into the public treasury in the 
is a stockholder.” _ : name of the veterans. 

The section as it now stands provides} «] think the American people are will- 
the penalty mentioned for anyone to pre-| ing to be taxed to the limit to pay for the 
sent, or cause to present, for payment Or | care of the disabled veterans,” he said 
approval any claim against the Govern-| “Jf history is any criterion, full payment 
ment, or against any corporation in 


Hold Active Licenses 


Number of Aircraft Also Shows 
Drop Since First of Year 


A slight decrease occurred during the 
first quarter of 1932 in the numbers of 
pilots and aircraft holding active De- 
partment of Commerce licenses, according 
to a statement April 20 by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch. 

Licenses were held by 17,628 pilots and 
7,476 planes April 1, against 17,739 pilots 


and 7,553 machines three months before. | 


Unlicensed aircraft declined from 3,227 to 
3,196, it was stated. 

New York led the States in total air- 
planes, while California had the most 
pilots. Considerably more than a, third 
of the pilots hold transport licenses. The 
statement follows in full text: 


There were 17,628 pilots and 7,476 air-| 


craft holding active Department of Com- 
merce licenses on April 1, 1932, according 
to a study just completed by the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In making this announcement, Col. 
Clarance M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, said there had 
been a slight decrease in these licenses 
since Jan. 1, 1932, when there were 17,739 
licensed pilots and 7,553 licensed aircraft. 

The total number of aircraft, licensed 
and unlicensed, of which the Branch had 
record on April 1, was 10,672, as compared 
with 10,780 on Jan. 1, 1932. Unlicensed 
craft (bearing identification numbers only) 
numbered 3,196 on April 1, as against 3,227 
On Jan. 1. 


Among the 17,628 persons holding pilots’ | 


licenses as of April 1, there were 6,929 of 
the transport grade, 1,439 limited com- 
mercial, 38 industrial pilots and 9,222 li- 
censed in the private classification. The 
licensed pilots included 512 women, whose 
licenses were divided as follows: Trans- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





burden has not been reduced in proportion 
to the shrinkage of the Nation’s income. 
It is considered that the Federal Gov- 
lernment cannot continue this burden 
without unduly prolonging the depression. 


| We are appreciative of the efforts that 
are being made by the Administration and 
by Congress, which, if successful, will tend 


|to reduce this burden; but it is consid- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


STIMATED investment of the coun- 

try’s railroads in road and equip-. 
| ment is only about $1,000,000,000 more 
than the total investment in motor 
facilities in the United States, includ- 
ing all vehicles, garages, and highways, 
but not city streets, according to the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|} mission on roal-motor coordination just 
made public. ‘(Docbket No. 23400.) 

The figure assigned to railroads in 
road and equipment investments 
$26,000,000.000, and that for motor facil- 
ities $25,000,000,000. The figures include 
up to the close of 1929. 

(A summary of the report was printed 
in the issue of April 19, and a discus- 
sion of the passenger situation in the 
issue of April 20.) 

Motor competition has cost the rail- 
roads of the country a loss of more than 
$418,000,000 in gross passenger revnues, 
as well as several hundreds of millions 
in gross freight revenues since 1923, de- 
spite an expenditure of almost $6,000,- 
000,000 by the carriers in improved 
transportation facilities during the same 
| period, according to the report. 


| During this period, said the Commis- 





sion, the railroads increased their net 


is | 


which the Government holds stock, know- 


ing such claim to be false, fictitious or 


fraudulent or to obtain or aid to obtain 
payment or approval of such claim, by 
wilfully falsifying or concealing or cov- 
ering up, etc., etc. 

The Committee report on the proposed 
legislation follows in full text: 

Under the present law the theft of per- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


| Investment in Motor Facilities 


Nearly Equal That of Railroads 


investment in transportation facilities 
by $5,314,500,000, while at the same time 
$5,600,000,000 was expended on high- 
| Way construction. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

Whatever the viewpoint or objective 
in determining the kind of regulation, if 
any, to be imtbosed on highway carriers, 
| @ complete statement of facts pertinent 
to an understanding of the rail-motor 
problem today is essential. Traffic di- 
versions from Class I railroads have re- 
sulted, without allowing for the ex- 
pected customary increase, in a loss of 
gress passenger revenue of $274,000,000, 
comparing 1929 with 1923, or of $418,- 
| 000,000, comparing 1930 with 1923, and in 
| a loss of gross freight revenue which also 
runs into the hundreds of millions, aside 
from the effects of rate reductions made 
to meet motor competition. * * * 

It has been difficult for the railroads to 
adjust their passenger service to reduc- 
tions in the volume of travel. Charter 
and other statutory obligations for the 
continued maintenance of service, local 
opposition to abandonments, the require- 
ments of the mail and express traffic, and 
other factors have required the continued 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


|of the bonus in cash now would be only 
| the beginning of a jugernaut that will 
| lead to hysteria.” 

| In answer to a question from a Commit- 
tee member, Col. Castle said he is now 
| president of the American Women’s 
| Realty Corporation in New York City. 


{ Capt. Knowlton Durham, of New York | 


| City, chairman of the Ex-service Men’s 

Committee for Reducing the Cost of Peace, 
| Said that the arguments for the bonus 
| payment come into two groups, (1) that 
| the Government owes the debt and that 


it should be paid, and that although the | 


certificates are not payable until 1945 they 
should be paid now, and (2) the means of 
raising the money to pay the certificates, 
Sa alert 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





Land Bank Not to Pay 


Taxes of Borrowers 





Wichita Institution to Act Only | 


To Save Security 


Wichita, Kans., April 20.—The Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita has discontinued 
payment for the benefit of borrowers of 
taxes assessed against the security for its 
loans, except when it must do so to avoid 
|losing the security, it is announced in the 
monthly bulletin of the bank, just made 
public, 

The section of the bulletin dealing with 
payments of taxes follows in full text: 
| The Federal Land Bank of Wichita is 
| through paying taxes, except when forced 
to foreclose and redeem tax-sale certifi- 
cates to avoid losing title to the security 
for its loans. 

It has been the bank’s custom to pay 
| delinquent taxes assessed against the se- 
curity for its loans, payment being made 
just before sale for taxes or the issuance 
of tax lien certificates. 

By doing this the bank stopped interest 





{Continued on. Page 3, Column 1.] 


Four-party Plan 
Of Eastern Lines 


|Financing Requirements for | 


Three Years Would Total 
1,800 Million, State Says 
In Brief to I. C. C. 


Short Lines Support 
Program of Carriers) 


men and Group of Coal Mine 
Operators Protest Consoli- 
dation Proposal 





The cash requirements of the Eastern 


‘trunk lines necessary to consummate their 


four-system plan of rail unification in 
Eastern territory, “conservatively” esti- 
mated at $1,600,000,000 in addition to $200,- 
000,000 for bond and note maturities, 
“would constitute such a drain upon rail- 
road credit as to defer recovery from the 
present business depression,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was advised April 
20 by brief of the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia. (Docket No. 12964.) 

The Virginia Commission, which was 
joined in its brief by the City of Norfolk, 
opposed approval of the joint application 
of the Pennsylvania, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads to modify the Commission's 
plan of Dec. 9, 1929, so as to provide four 
systems rather than the five proposed by 
the Commission for Eastern territory. 

Deterrent to Recovery Seen 

The Virginia brief stated “cash require- 
ments very conservatively estimated that 
would be required to consummate the 
four-system plan aggregate, in addition 


. | to approximately $200,000,000 for bond and 
Oppose Immediate Award | 


note maturities, more than $1,600,000,000 
to be provided within three years. 

“It is urged on behalf of applicants that 
the modification of the final plan of the 
Commission which they propose will serve 
as a stabilizing influence on railroad 
credit and the market for railroad secur- 
ities and therefore are proposed as a 
remedy for present economic ills. They 
offer no concrete evidence in support of 
this proposition. 

“When one considers the staggering 
amounts of cash whick the applicants 
must raise to effect the proposed con- 
solidations, it is apparent that to proceed 
with the. plan at this time would. be a 
deterrent of economic recovery. 


Prepared Plan Criticized 


“Approval of the plan as proposed, par- 
ticularly as it affects the Pocahontas 
lines,” said the brief, “would violate every 
one of the principles set up in the con- 
solidation provisions of the Act for the 
guidance of the Commission, except the 
mandate that the Commission shall adopt 
a plan for the consolidation of the rail- 
road properties into a limited number of 
systems. * * * The whole theory of the 
particular systems proposed by the appli- 
cants is based upon the wholesale re- 
routing of traffic, and elimination of exist- 
ing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce.” 

Opposition to either the five-system 
plan of railroad consolidation in the East 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commerce in its plan of Dec. 9, 1929, or 
the so-called four-system plan sponsored 
by the four principal eastern trunk lines, 
was made to the Commission by brief of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Trainmen Protest Consolidations 


the list of the unemployed, place a greater 
burden on local, State and Federal gov- 
ernments to care for those who are unable 
to find employment in other branches of 
industry, tend to further deprive children 
ef an opportunty for education, wipe out 
investments of railroad workers in their 
homes, wipe out the savings these men 
have made to protect them in their de- 
clining years, deprive them of railroad 
pensions where such plans are in effect, 
and deprive them of their hospitalization 
protection when they cease longer to be 
employes.” 
Loss of Competition Seen 


large that any additions thereto would 
necessarily result in inefficiency of opera- 
tion,” according to the brief for the Cor- 


Pennsylvania, both in investment and in- 


it.” 

“The consolidation of the Norfolk & 
Western and the Pennsylvania would ut- 
terly and completety destroy the competi- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


LEVEN international conferences are 

4 being held during April by the 
League of Nations, according to an an- 
nouncement by the League summarizing 
its work which has been received at the 
Department of State. 

Of these the United States is actively 
participating in the General Conference 
for the Limitation of Armament and is 
cooperating with the Opium Advisory 
Committee. 

The League’s announcement follows 
in full text: 

The work of the League was resumed 
after the Easter recess, when, in addi- 
tion to the Conference for the Reduction 





and Limitation of Armaments, there 
were meetings on economic and finan- 
cial questions and on social and human- 
itarian problems. 

The Armament Cofiference~ resumed 
its work on April 11; the Council met on 
April 12; other meetings include those 
of the Committee on Traffic in Women 
(April 4), the Committee on Education 
in China (April 6, in Paris), the Child 
Welfare Committee (April 9), the Sub- 
committee of Experts on Customs No- 
menclature (April 12), the Opium Ad- 
visory Committee (April 15), the Sub- 
committee of Experts on the Motor Car 
Industry (April 21), the Subcommittee 


The trainmen asserted that any con-| 
solidation of railroads will “only add to} 


“The Pennsylvania System is already so 


poration Commission of Virginia, “and at} 
the same time make the strength of the! 


come, so great that no other system could | 
build up to a comparative equality with 


British Intention 


To Pay Debt Seen 


Omission of Item From Budget 
Is Explained as Correct 
Bookkeeping 


AILURE of Great Britain to include 

war debt figures in its budget does 
not thean that that nation is not con- 
templating payments to this country, it 
was pointed out in an oral statement, 
April 20, on behalf of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Because payments to Great Britain from 
her debtors approximately balance her 
own payments, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not need to include these 
balancing items in the budget, it was 
stated. 

Additional oral information made avail- 
able follows: 

If the British Government had included 
war debt and reparation figures in the 
budget, the action would have given rise 
to reports that Great Britain expected 
Germany to pay her reparation, although 
the latter country has omitted provision 
for them in drawing up her budget. 

The procedure followed is characterized 
as perfectly sound, although feasible only 
in Great Britain, where war debt pay- 
ments and receipts practically equal each 
other. It could not be followed in Ger- 
many or France or this country. 

Omission of the figures was considered 
particularly far-sighted. Because of the 


Prohibition Law 
Said to Result 


In Social Gains 





Supporters of 18th Amend- 
ment Make Appeal for 
Preservation of Benefits 
They Assert Are Evident 


Views of Educators 
On Question Cited 


Less Drinking in Schools and 
Colleges Is Found Since En- 
actment of Liquor Laws, 
Senate Group Is Told 


Supporters of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the National Prohibition Act 
appeared before a Senate subcommittee, 
April 20, with a “united appeal” for the 
preservation of the social gains which 
they testified had been registered by en= 
gemees of prohibition in the United 

ates. ; 








forthcoming conference on reparations to 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
Debtors to America 
Are Notified to Pay 

Deferred Obligations 


Formal Signature Is Asked 
For Refunding of Debts 
Due Last Year, According 
To State Department 


Notice has been sent to 14 debtor coun- 
tries of the United States requesting for- 
mal signature for the refunding of the 
war debt payments due this year but with- 
held because of the Hoover moratorium, 
according to information obtained orally 
April 20 at the Department of State. 

The amount withheld this year totals 
$252,000.00 and according to the mora- 
torium agreement it is to be repaid over 
@ period of 10 years at 4 per cent inter- 
est.. Notjce to the 14 debtor countries was 
sent gh American legations and em- 
bassies only a few days ago, according 
to information obtained at the Depart- 
ment. 

The 14 countries to, which notice was 
sent are: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France, Finland, 
Estonia, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Hungary. 

No notice was sent either to Austria or 
Greece, according to information obtained 
at the Department, due to the fact that 
both are subject to debt agreements which 
cannot be changed without the consent 
of eight nations. 

Mr. Harrison Comments 

Payments due this Government on for- 
eign loans should be calculated in balanc- 
ing the Federal budget in’ the fiscal year 
| 1933, Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, stated April 20 in connection with 
| Great Britain’s omission from her budget 
|of such debt payments which she would 
be expected to make in 1933. . 
| . “For us to eliminate these payments in 
| the 1933 budget would be accepted imme- 
diately by every debtor country that we 
do not expect these payments to be made,’ 
Mr, Harrison said. His prepared state- 
| ment follows in full text: 

American Generosity 

| In balancing our budget for the fiscal 
year 1933, it would be a mistake to take 
; into consideration the possible loss of re- 
ceipts from foreign interest and principal 
payments under our funded debt agree- 
ments for the fiscal year 1933. Because 
of the moratorium on debt payments, 
| these receipts were not included in the 
| 1932 budget. For us to eliminate these 
| payments in the 1933 budget would be ac- 
cepted immediately by every debtor coun- 
| try that we do not expect these payments 
| to be made. 

The American people have been gen- 
erous and these debt payments should be 
made during the fiscal year 1933. This 
Government should do nothing that might 
give the slightest encouragement to an 
extension of the debt moratorium, Any 
plan of this kind could not be passed 
through Congress, and any representative 
of this Government who initiates such a 
|movement or presumes that such a plan 
can be concluded, in my opinion, would 
|be rebuked by the American people. 
Aside from that controversy, whether 
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Eleven Conferences Being Held 


In April by League: of Nations 





| on Timber (April 25), the Mixed Sub- 
committee of the Economic and Finan- 
cial Committees (April 28), the Perma- 
nent Advisory Commission on Military, 
| Naval and Air Questions, and the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Iraq. 

Disarmament:—On April 11, date of 
the resumption of the work of the Dis- 
armament Conference, the General 
Commission met and, in accordance with 
the program adopted when dispersing 
for Easter, will sit continuously, as will 
the Political Commission, until sufficient 
progress has been made as regards deci- 
sions on questions of principle to enable 
the special commissions usefully to pur- 
sue their work. 

Toward the end of April, at a date 
which has yet to be fixed, the Perma- 
nent Advisory Commission for Military, 
| Naval and Air Questions will meet to 

draw up rules for the construction and 
operation of the supervisory commis- 
| sions mentioned in the final paragraph 
or article 4 of the Convention for Im- 
| proving Means of Preventing War. 
| (This Convention was adopted by the 
| Assembly in September, 1931, on which 
| occasion the Council decided that the 
| regulations in question should be pre- 








[Continued on .Page 2, Column. 1.] 


The Women’s National Committee for. 
Law Enforcement, through its chairman, 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of Boston, pre- 
sented recently adopted resolutions set- 
ting forth its opposition and the organ- 
izations affiliated with it “to all of the 
bills, various and sundry,” having as their 


purpose the repeal or modification of pro- ~ 


hibition rule. Mrs. Peabody declared in 
a brief statement to the subcommittee of 
which Sénator Blaine (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, is chairman, that it was necessary to 
“offset the propaganda which the wets 
have been spreading here and elsewhere.” 
Proponents’ First Appearance 
The hearing was the first at which pro- 
hibition proponents have appeared; earlier 
sessions were given over to the state- 
ments of those who seek changes in the 
amendment and the law, and the sup- 
porters of the policy now are to be al- 
lowed to state their views pursuant to 
'Senetor Blaine’s announcement at the 
joutset that the whole prohibition question 
| would be examined. 

Mrs. Peabody declared the set of reso= 
lutions adopted by the allied groups rep- 
resented the “appeal of the drys,” and 
that the expressions given in them were 
| supported by a “good many more millions 
of women whose voice has not been heard 
above the tumult of the wet propa- 
gandists.” 

Mrs. Ida B. Wise, appearing for the 
National Woman's 
Union, of which she is a 
voiced a “vigorous protest” against any 
move that would have as its p the 
weakening of the prohibition laws. She 
objected to “short cuts” for a test vote on 
the amendment by State conventions, as 
proposed by several pending measures, and 
asserted that, regardless of contentions 
advanced in some quarters, repeal “means 
inevitable return of the saloon.” 

Legalized Beer Opposed 

The Union, she said, always has stood 
for total abstinence from intoxicating liq- 
uors, and its faith in that position re- 
mains unshaken to the extent that it 
lately has renewed its opposition to legal- 
ization of beer. Manufacture and sale of 
beer was held by the witness to be a step 
toward repeal, and the Union, therefore, 
must stand against any move in that di- 
rection. 

“The National Woman’s Temperance 
Union,” said Mrs. Wise, is opposed to all 
the bills before your Committee for the 
following reasons: 

“1. There is no provision for a national 
referendum on an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. There is no precedent 
for it. The Federal Government is a gov- 
ernment by representatives of States, and 
the Federal Constitution provides only 
two methods for its amendment. There is 
no provision for an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution by popular véte. 

Will of the People 

“The proposal that such an amendment 
be submitted to State conventions elected 
for that purpose, even though such a 
proposition is legal, would not accurately 
represent the will of the people. It has 
never been used and if the proponents of 
repeal were fair they would not propose 
an untried and expensive method to repeal 
that which had been adopted in the usual 
manner. 

“2. We are opposed to the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment because the pro- 
ponents of repeal have not given prd- 
hibition its chance. They have not coun- 
seled obedience to the letter and spirit of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, neither have 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





French Restrictions 
On Trade Discussed 


Department of State Sees Hope 
For Accord on Policy 


A discussion of French trade restric- 
tions against American goods took place 
between the French Ambassador Paul 
Claudel and the Acting Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle Jr., April 19, according 
to an oral statement April 20 by the De- 
partment of State. 

As a result of this conference it appears 
that France would look at the subject in 
a reasonable light, it was stated, and it 
appears that a satisfactory conclusion 
will be reached. 

Reports that the United States is about 
to invoke section 338 of the Tariff Act 
providing for tariff increases against 
countries which discriminate againg§t 
American goods are incorrect, it was stated 
by the Department. It is not beyond pos- 
sibility that tariff action with some coun- 
try may be necessary, but it is not un- 
der immediate consideration, it was 
stated. 

The question at issue between France 
and the United States is largely a matter 
of quotas, the Department stated. The 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
claims that these quotas are not fairly 
administered, and that unfortunately 
whatever year is taken to establish the 
quota always has been a year when thé 
United States exported least of that par- 
ticular commodity. It is likely, ae 
to the Department, that an agreem 
can be worked out with France for uni- 
versal application of the quota, namely, 
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League Holding 
“11 Meetings on 
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United States Taking Part in 

- Discussions of Limitation 
Of Armaments and on 
Traffic in Opium 





3 [Continued from Page 1.] 
spared by the Permanent Advisory Com- 
‘mission during the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. The regulations, once approved by 
the Council, will be forwarded to the 


Islands Are Entitled 
To Invite Ex-Kaiser | 


| 
State Department Asserts Its| 


By Virgin Islands 


The Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, has a right to in- 
vite the former Kaiser of Germany to 
visit there, and there is no reason it can- 
not extend the invitation directly to him, 
it was stated orally by the Department 
of State April 20. 

A resolution inviting the former Kaiser 
was passed by the St. Thomas Chamber 
of Commerce and sent to Governor Paul 
M. Pearson, now in Washington, for 
transmission to the Departmént of State. 
Governor Pearson stated orally April 19 
that he expected to forward the invita- 
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Supporters Appeal for Retention of Benefits 
They Assert Are Evident 


‘ (Continued from Page 1.] 
they given to the officials charged with| educators summarizing their views as to 


enforcement the support officials are en- 
titled to in the performance of their duties. 
Their campaign for repeal has been ac- 
companied by assertions not based on 
facts, and by emphasis on violations of 
law for which some of their supporters are 
responsible. 

“8.The repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment would restore the liquor traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors in all States ex- 


| Social Gains Declared to Result 
From Prohibition Enforcement 


Cases of Measles 
Reveal Seasonal 





whether there was more drinking in col- 
leges and universities under present pro- 
hibition policy than before adoption of the 
amendment. 


“The assertion that drinking has in- 
creased among high school and college 
students,” said the witness, “is refuted by | 
the testimony of the following prominent | 
educators: 


Public Health Service 





Increase in Month 


Prevalence of Scarlet Fever 
And Influenza Greater, 
According to Review by 


A seasonal increase in the prevalence 
of measles, a slight increase in the num- 
ber of cases of scarlet fever and a decline 
in the prevalence of poliomyelitis, were re- 





4 Eres 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 20, 1932 


11 a. m—The President attended the 
State funeral services held in the Sen- 
ate Chamber for Senator Harris (Dem.), 
of Georgia. 

11:30 a. m—James H. Rand, of New 
York, chairman of the board of the 
Remington Rand Co., called to discuss 
general business conditions with the 
President. 

11:45 a. m—Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, called to present a delegation of 
Ohio business men, who laid before the 
President a statement urging drastic 
economies in governmental expenditures. 

12 m.—Mrs. Lilian Feickert headed a 





ported for the four-week period from Feb. 


group of New Jersey women who called 


Funds for Relief 
In Cities Below 
Amount Expected 





Seasonal Increase Smaller 

_ Than Was Anticipated by 
Welfare Agencies, States 
Children’s Bureau 





Seasonal increase in relief funds for 
the needy in 124 American cities was 
smaller than welfare agencies anticipated, 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 


of Labor announced in a statement on re- 
lief statistics made public April 20. Out- 
right relief declined 3 per cent, but wage 


tion to the Department as requested. 
The Virgin Islands resolution cited the 
port that the former Kaiser's physicians 


“Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Jour-| 
nal of the National Education Association, 
says, in what I believe to be the last pub-| 


States invited to the Conference.) 
Economic and Financial Questions:— | ,.,. 


upon the President. 
12:05 p. m.—The President received S. 


cept those State laws forbid. 
“Enforcement would become chaotic, 
with no uniform law, and a border line 


28 to March 26 in the United States, ac- 
cording to a summary of the prevalence 


The Council met on April 12 to consider | 
the report of the Financial Committee on 
ts session held in Paris from March 3 
to 24. This session was devoted, in par- 
ticular, to the financial situation of Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary. 

- In its report the Committee draws the 
‘Gouncil’s attention to the gravity of the 
present situation, to the need for urgent 

“remedies, and makes several concrete pro- 
posals in this connection. 


» Customs Nomenclature:—The Subcom- 





| ment. 


had urged him to go to the West Indies 
for a change of climate. The Department 
of State explained that the Kaiser was 
not a government official and therefore 
needed no invitation through the Depart- 





Modern Influences 


increased by the boundaries of all the 
States. 

“4. Repeal would change the status 
of the liquor traffic, making it legat; now 
it is an outlaw. It would bring about a 
return to Conditions before prohibition. 
No State now dry would be safe from the 
attacks of the opponents of prohibition 
within and without. The question would 
become perennial in politics. 

“5, Instead of repeal, we propose a gen- 


lished report of the National Education| 
Association, ‘I wrote letters to the presi- 
dents of the colleges of America asking 
for a report of the effects of prohibition 
on the students. Out of 312 replies re-| 


Public Health Service. 


of communicable diseases during this pe- 
riod, just issued by the United States 


“The average mortality rate from all 
causes in large cities, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census,” the Service pointed 


A. Perkins, of Washington, D. C., and 
daughter. 

12:15 p. m.—Miss Belle Sherwin, . of 
Washington, D. C,. president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, called 


i 
ceived—a really remarkable response—303| out, “rose from 12.3 per 1,000 (annual 2 ee work of organization with 
felt that conditions had definitely im-| basis) for the preceding four-week period : ; UL 
proved. to 13.5 for the current period.” The Serv- 12:20 p. m.—Rev. A. Ritchie Low, 


“‘Commander Evangetine Booth in a ice’s statement follows in full text: 
poll of 257 colleges in the United States 


reports that “146 colleges report less|COmmunicable diseases, 


The prevalence of certain important 
as indicated hy 


pastor of the United Church of Colches- 
ter, Vt., called to introduce 11 boys from 
his parish who presented the President 
with a gift of maple sugar and maple 


relief increased 11 per cent. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Shortage of funds in some cities and. 
failure of Winter relief funds to become 
fully effective in others are given by the 
Children’s Bureau as reasons for a smaller 
seasonal increase than was expected in 
January relief expenditures of 124 cities. 
The agencies reporting to the Bureau, 
which comprise most of the important 
relief-giving organizations in these cities, 
distrtouted in January $22,300,000 in out- 


h 


Affecting Behavior 
Of Child Discussed’ 


weekly telegraphic reports from State 
health departments to the Public Health 
Service, is summarized in this report. The 
underlying statistical data are published 


drinking, 47 declare drinking is almost 
unknown, 44 state that they have no 
drinking. A total of 237 colleges out of 
257 showing improvement under national 


eral campaign for willing obedience to the 
present law in the interest of public 
health, public safety, public morals, and 
good Government, 


right and wage relief, as compared with 
$21,800,000 in December. Outright relief 
alone declined 3 per cent, but wage relief 
increased 11 per cent. 


«mittee of Experts on Customs Nomencla- 
“ture, which has already finished its frame- 
work for a unified nomenclature and has 


syrup drawn with their own hands from 
Vermont maple sugar trees. 


12:25 p. m—Senator Wagner (Dem.), 





begun preparing commentaries on the va- 
“rious sections, continues its work on those 
dealing with the final chapters of the no-| 
menclature. 


Imperfection of Speech De- 


“6. A vote for the submission of a re- 
pea? amendment could only be justified on 
the ground that ‘the members of the Sen- 
ate and the House consider ‘it necessary,’ 


prohibition,’ ” 


weekly in the Public Health Reports, un- 


of New York, called to present Fannie 


der the section entitled 
Disease.” 
Prevalence of Influenza 


“Mr. Alfred E. Stearns, principal of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., states 
that ‘drinking in schools and colleges of 


“Prevalence of 


Hurst, authoress, of New York. 
12:30 p. m.—Representative Seiberling 





Expenditures Increased 
The January figures for total relief ex- 
penditures increased 58 per cent and for 


thi aoe tie hae (Rep.), of Akron, Ohio, called to pre- F pene ee ri ny ae —_ ne ioe 
e Z 4 . |\so reads the Constitution. s country has decidedly diminished since| Influenza—There were 36,368 cases of| sent a group of friends. anuary, » when the relief level ha 
ai meeeneenat tis iS cunien tee mo veloped by Comic Strip | “Popular clamor from law-breakers and| the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend-|influena reported for the four-week pe- 12:35 p. m.—Allen Sinsheimer, of New already been forced by the depression to > 
-onomic Committee instructed its bureau ‘ . |manufacturers, some of them  law-| ment. riod ended March 26, approximately 11,000) york called to pay his respects. an abnormally high and burdensome level. 
‘with the assistance of the Secretariat, to And Radio, Says Commiis-| breakers, publicly financed by millionaires, Drinki cases more than were reported for the 12:40 wat Cibhems. the ate There was little change in the percentage 
organize a consultation of experts with a . . | some of whom hope for relief from income| Drinking Among Students preceding four-week period. The current) . 977 P mone at Soon east. |°f,total expenditures distributed by public 
ie to a preliminary examination of the sioner of Education taxes, the activities of women backed by| Qf Colleges Discussed figure represents the highest reported in-| 7 °sP0 nditio: 2 m agencies—61 per cent in January, 1932, as 
aeons situation of the motor-car oo eee an alleged enrollment, neither checked| 7 : cidence of influenza for this four-week| © CO ns. compared with 62 per cent in December 
“industry. This consultation will bear upon| “gubtle influences have crept into the nor double-checked, does not justify the May I remind your that Professor} period in four years. For this period in 12:45 p. m.—Dorothy Mackaill, ac- | and 64 per cent in January, 1931. 
-the world situation as regards the manu- Pp Members of Congress in considering the| Charles C. Clarke, testifying at a previous|the three preceding years the number of| tress, was received by the President. While the amount of outright relief 
facture and trade in motor cars and, fur- modern home which parents both ignore} sybmission of a repeal amendment as hearing of a Senate committee as to the|cases had dropped sharply from the pre- 12:50 p. m—A committee from the given in January declined 3 per cent from 
ther, on international means of improv- and cannot cope with in guiding the edu- | ‘necessary.’ 3 Sonne effects of prohibition on the| ceding four-week period. Weekly reports} Woman’s National Committee for Law Dectmber, the number of families aided 
ing the situation. cation of their children,” William John| “The Law Observance Commission did ao, at Yale ‘Jniversity, stated as|for 1932 indicate that, although the peak| Enforcement, headed by its General increased 7 per cent, an indication of the 
The experts invited are drawn from|Cooper, United States Commissioner of not recommend repeal; it did not recom- an oe I know conditions intimately. I| incidence was later this year, it has prob-| Chairman, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, of |Stringency of resources available for re- 
Germany, Belgium, France, Great Brit- Education told members of the Congress mend legalising hegr and wine.” hibiti ‘ists tend that the students are pro-|ably been passed, possibly excepting the| Beverly, Mass., and Orlando, Fla., called | lef, Six kinds of outright-relief agencies; 
‘ain, Italy, Cechoslovakia and the United|of Parents and Teachers of the District oh dae js nan vm - or = not drinking, but the| south Atlantic region (particularly South| to present resolutions demanding “a including the emergency committees, and 
States. SO een a In acation, April 20, at the | /POMibition Said to Stand i: Ga cid dae ous comunitias Uns our-| Senet ite fete all at Peer ee ee ee eee iaowed ‘akilmaee in cineeees ie 
- ? ; , . : -|curred in the latter half of February or ee expenditures in 
Subcommittee of Bapects = Pinber—- oe - bo ioe iaiies i aie For Economic Betterment ane. yoy with cases involving intoxica-|the first half of March. In all six geo- de : 2 en by : : January. The general public departments 
its b om a soe} e miler conditions |result of the introduction of the radio|, Although declaring lawmakers con-| Now we ies teddies eaaans from it.| grapltc regions the number of cases re-| present Mrs. George W. Knowlton, of | 8nd offices handling old-age relief showed 
: aeetee o — e whe = e con oe a ta abies fronted, as at present, with “grave inter-| a1 to ccm" ally no business at| ported during the current period was far| tpton, Mass. slight increases. 
nary examination of the international att- ; a | ee eee in excess of the number reported in the| "3 5’ im Albert W. Atwood, special |in Januery was 65 per cent aretiey tee 
contin oe tae Sachae Industty Th =. Language and Behavior Affected be free from the prohibition question, Mrs. Pa — Dorsey, former superintend-| corresponding period of 19030, a year ex- enue ee ehins ia Do ha a in January was 65 per cent greater than 
arts ere drawn from German Ganéda “The radio in some instances,” Dr.|Rushmore Patterson, of New York, chair- _ . re Angezes city schools, says: ‘It|ceptionally free from influenza. In four) ciiect of confere at tint ieee.” = January, 1931, and 11 per cent greater 
Pinlan ah Britain. ta a, Cooper said, “has introduced bad gram-|man of the Allied Women, asserted that : some oy stated that the hip-flask has|of the six regions more cases were re- J n . than in December, 1931. Sixty~six per cent 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, C me lo. | mar which is being imitated by the chil-|“since the Eighteenth Amendment is un- —s the (companion of the modern|ported than in the corresponding period 3:30 p. m—The Postmaster General, | Of the January, 1932, expenditures for wage 
e her jan ‘. po and, are jen, Qsechosh 0- | Gren without interference by the parents.” |der attack we must defend it.” igh school and junior college student.| of 1931, but in the south Atlantic and west | Walter F. Brown, called to discuss postal relief were made by public agencies. Since 
Sea ome OB wee nih alist Soviet Re-| Comic strips likewise affect the speech,| “We believe,” Mrs. Patterson said, “the | 1at is not true so far as my knowledge | north-central States the numbers re-| matters. the Fall of 1931, work et to relieve 
publics and Yugoslavia. language, and behavior of children, he|Fighteenth Amendment stands for social and experience reach, I have known the|ported this year were less than were re-| 4 p, m.—The Secretary of the Treas- |@ependent families of the unemployed 
Mixed Economic and Financial Commit-| said, in their formative mental develop-|and economic betterment: that its aim is | PUDUC schools of a large city through serv- 


tee:—This Subcommittee, which was set up 
in January to study the influence which 
the financial and currency disturbances 
exercise upon international trade, will 
méet on April 28. It is composed of 
Messrs. M. Stucki, M. Trendelenburg, M. 
Pospisil and M. de Chalendar. 

Social and Humanitarian Questions:—At 
its eleventh session, the Traffic in Women 
and Children Committee is considering 
the annual reports of Governments for the 


ment. 

The way to combat infiuences which do 
not conform to the high standards of the 
public schools and the training of the 
parents themselves, whose habits are fixed 
and unaffected by them, is for mothers 
“to take scientific training in psychology, | 
sociology, and kindred subjects, so that| 
they can organize parent eduction effec- | 
tively.” Fathers, he asserted, are not tak- 


high of purpose, and furthermore we be- 
lieve there are sufficient people of steady 
purpose to maintain it.” Most of the 
present agitation, she said, is for the pur- 
pose of “a propaganda that it is hoped 


{will so soak through the press into the 


Nation that the Eighteenth Amendmeni 
will be nullified.” Mrs. Patterson asked 
the Committee “to find time to concen- 
trate upon a worthier subject than al- 


ported for the corresponding period of 


ice in them daily for 35 years,’ 


“Last Summer I discussed student drink- 
ing with the principal of the junior high 
school in Rutland, Vt. He said he had 
taught before and since national prohibi- 
tion and that under prohibition conditions 
in regard to young people drinking had 
definitely improved. 

“Stanley R. Yarnall, principal o er- 
mantown -Friends School, cena 


1931. 
Seasonal Increase in Measles 


est in four years. 


Measles.—All sections of the country 
show a continued seasonal increase of 
measles during the current period, al- 
though the number of cases reported (49,- 
223) for the country as a whole for the 
|four weeks ended March 26 was the low- 
A comparison of geo- 


ury, Ogden L. Mills, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





Restrictions of France 
On Commerce Discussed 


have become a major development in relief 
administration, and emergency relief 
funds have been distributed in this form 
in many cities. Relief in the form of 
wages in January amounted to $3,300,000 
in New York City alone, this amount rep- 
resenting a little more than half the total 
for the city. 

Cities showing striking increases in 
January, 1932, over January, 1931, in total 


| relief expenditures were: New Orleans, 832 





: : , : graphic areas shows that the situation in : % 

ing interest in the psychological and soci- | cohol.” Philadelphia, Pa., just recently stated as|both the north and south central groups [Continued from Page 1.) | Ber cont: Monte, “00 per cams: ae eee 
Et tLe ecoens af the eee ologica} aspect of parent eduction; hence oe So far as my experience goes |of States was similar to that deserted {or that it shall not be one year for one com- | = om, ee Pe = t: < 
lien Gielen ether with te tnterne- ee ee ee en En forcement Results pre rth a. -e —, 2 Petal the country as a whole; in the New Eng-|modity and another year for another. apremae. 211 per cent; Bethlehem, an aoe 4 
tonal Labor Office. It is also consider qeuitaliy the mecther’s yeapenatiellity. Cited From Records demoralization of which we hear so s bo land and Middle Atlantic States, where| Possibly a combination of years will be) cent. In 23 additional cities relief in Janu- 


the disease has been unusually prevalent, | adopted. 
: y prevalent, | adop 
ventions relating to the abolition of the Interest in Education Several witnesses, announced by Mrs.| matte interested last evening in talking this | the incidence was about 15 per cent be- a coke aon ee 


age-limit and penalties to be imposed upon 
souteneurs. 

Among the questions on the agenda 
special mention must be made of the em- 
ployment of women police, the protection 


Dr, Cooper called attention to the rise 
of parent interest in education during the 
last decade when the home influences of 
old America were surrounded by immi- 
grant influences which have greatly af- 


Peabody as prepared to answer the charges 
that complete enforcement was not pos- 
sible, resorted to court and other. official 
records to show how “courageous -aetion” 


matter over with the headmaster of one of 
our oldest boys schools in Philadelphia, to 
have him say the same thing. He knows 
of no drinking in his school of 450 boys 
and reports social gatherings as unobjec- 


low the incidence for the corresponding 
period last year; a decrease of more than 
50 per cent was reported from the south 
Atlantic States; and a 25 per cent drop 


Although the United States is opposed 
to quotas on the ground that they re- 
strict international trade, this country 
cannot object to them provided the United 
States is treated as well,as any. other 





the previous January. 

Thirteen cities reported declines from 
January, 1931, to January, 1932. Conspicu~- 
ous among these is Detroit, which in Janu- 


















































i ary a year ago granted $2,088,850 in relief. 
had brought satisfactory results. Vida was noted in the Mountain and Pacific| country, the Department stated. as a 
of young women artistes, the repatriation | fected the language of the present genera- Milholland. of New York, a member of iuecieet a “aalet ere ae States. In the New England and middle soit peer amen ar ii fceaasie 
of foreign prostitutes, the organization | tion. Influences today, however, are much|the Women’s Committee for Law Enforce-| proper code of manners and ioe i Atlantic and the south Atlantic States the regions the number of cases was twice the | had shrunk to $1,034,870. Despite this de- 
‘and work of the central authorities, as-|more subtle. Parents tend to ignore|ment, related details of the efforts of |the matter of drinking.’ S i | incidence was still considerably in excess! number reuorted for the same period last | Cline, only three cities, New York, Chicago 
sistance to discharged femals prisoners,| them; yet the mental outlook of children| Howard W. Ameli, United States attorney| “The following figures are taken from | 01, {#t,0f 1930 and 1929. In the Mountain | year but closely approximated the inci-| and Philadelphia, expended more in Janu- 
sistance to discharged female prisoners, | 8 shaped by them. |in Brooklyn, to break up abuses of medical | the United States Government surve a jand Pacific States the incidence was| dence in 1030 and 1929. ary than Detroit. 
et cetera. ; ‘ He cited instances of prominence given | prescription privileges by physicians. The|40 land grant colleges and saibpareiies: lower than for the same period in 1930,| “Mortality, all causes—The average mor-| In January, 1932, reports on meals served 
The Child Welfare Committee will hold| by newspapers to violent and unnatural|‘campaign” by Mr. Ameli was described |In the year 1928, out of 93,223 men ce. but was three times the incidence in 1929.| tality rate from all causes in large cities,| and night's lodgings provided by agencies 
its eighth session and will deal, more par-| deaths. There is a great need of organ-|by the witness as highly successful. She | dents 207, or one-fifth of 1 per cent re | ocarlet Fever. — The current period | as reported by the Bureau of the Census, | caring for homeless and transient persons 
erases Wan he “alee ond wee ee ee Ss ce education 90 described the case as “an illustration of | disciplined for drinking. Among the 43. —-> alight —- * Bo ogy fever | rose from 12.3 per 1,000 (annual basis) for | were received from 169 agencies in 63 cities. 
ng of the system of official guardianship 3 e newer| how the prohibition law can be made to | 592 young wo ne | over the corresponding per n each o -week i t - 
for illegitimate children in various coun-| Problems, he added. — | disciplined. These 40 institutions aoc the three preceding years. For the four current, period. “In Sielon to perdens 900 and the umber of night's lodgings 
tries and the position of such children un- | ———= Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, of New York, | Several great State universities as well as weeks ended March 26 the cases totaled | years the current rate was approximately | 467,883—an increase over January, 1931, of 
der social insurance laws. It will continue|and the treaty powers, annual reports on|®nother witness, urged the committee to | smaller colleges.” 25,427, as against 24,192, 21,809, and 22,786/ the same as for the corresponding period | 72 per cent in meals and 54 per cent in 
is studies on juvenile courts (organization|the drug traffic for the foreign. settle- | “listen to experts” concerning the progress 3 for the corresponding period in 1931, 1930,| in 1931 and 1930. For this period in 1929 | lodgings. 
d working), a draft questionnaire re-| ments and establishments in China, etc.),|™ade under prohibition, and Mrs. Lon Resolutions Presented and 1929, respectively. The New England | and 1928 the rate was 14.8 and 14.6, re-| These figures are included in the first 
= So inattpations See coring OF dalin- Other questions to be dealt with eon- Booker, of st. Louis, representing the | By Women’s Group ps —_— a ae eet spectively. Mortality in these cities has; bulletin issued since the recent amalga- 
, en|cern an enquiry into drug addiction, con- | Daughters of the American Constitution, r the increase. In that re-| been exceptionally low nearly all of this} mation of the relief statistics issued b 
in moral and social danger, on blind chil- | sumption statistics, ete. 8 n insisted that “reason” be employed in de- The resolutions presented by Mrs. Pea- | 20%, the number of cases (14,460) is ap-| Winter, and the rise during the past few | the Children's Bureau and the Russell Sage 
— of the Opium Committes| ™tellectual Cooperation. — A mission termining whether changes are to be body, ip, behalf of the Women’s Setional |e eens en eo weeks has brought the rates only up to| Foundation. The bulletin, prepared by 
‘ co made in the present prohibition policy. | ‘ ee for Law Enforcement, foll t and almost | abou e comparatively low level of | Anne E. Geddes, covers reports from 136 
includes the examination of the progress en aire: =. eee a “We must ask why the wets seek | in full text: OW! double the number reported in 1930 and| mortality of the corresponding weeks of | cities—88 of over 100,000 population and 
report of the Secretariat, of annual re-| phology and director at the oo Ssor 0! | changes,” said Mrs. Hocker. “And when| | Be it resolved, that we are opposed to 1929. In the north and south central | 1930. | 48 of 50,000 to 100,000. 
ports on the traffic in opium and other : e Polish Board | we have asked that question, it is possible | the repeal of the Eighteenth Ame areas the incidence was the lowest in| —~——-— 
of Education; M. Li q P : Amendment 
dangerous drugs, and of certain questions the Gellene de # angevin, professor at to obtain only one of two answers: Either a great protective law, and the only pos- |four years. The incidence in the south 
raised in the Convention for the Limita- a tami Geactenie it on chacntne the opponents of ptohibition seek merce- sible _ prevention of the interstate liquor | Atlantic States was about normal. 
Gon of Monniachure and ior ie Regula Autumm at the request of the ee nary profits for, themselves, or they want | rive ate opposed fo any modification of the Smalipox at Low Level a a. ° d il 
tion of the committee on the work of Geet cee oat ne Rieerenante “Mrs, Hocker commended Senator Blaine _ said: "Modification is nullification, This oun an Gol a) tae peeiie tears e nite tat CS aul 4 
e supervisory organization, rticipation L e in nese methods ; 5 A = , erican people will not countenance.” r- Title Registered U. S, Patent OM 
in the ‘work Ad the committee of experta) : ce ae " =, means of fa-| hibition Sgmnents “knowin on ra that volstead, Abe Onechalt” er cent alcohoiie New England aod wae see the Betablisned nogen ‘ ie : 
examination of the recommendations | ins Chinese fabaliactinal auciete aan he believes otherwise and that he is op-| Comtent is the standard given by the brew- | number of cases reported for the current Published every day in the year except Sundays and Government holidays 
iar ipeverstiee Be tnd] ete’: wan. | of foreign countries. ‘This mission met in ae ere cee prohibiti facturers. 860 against soft drink manu- | period was the lowest in four years. While | by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
: ~| Paris on April 6 to prepare it ion @ it resolved, that we deplore persist- | the number of cases (48) in the New Eng- 
vention for the prosecution and punish- Prepare its report and| aye made much of lax enforcement,”| ent attacks hi prey i a 
ment of infractions of manufacturing reg- ne ee — pees. oo. Mrs. Hocker continued, “but it is our ar- preme law, bya Yenatical mainochy oy — ype Fy yy au ae Davip LAWRENCE 
« : : j 4 3 : > n > ’ 
a: me perenr of applying the | various educational centers Sion visited | gument that speakeasies and blind tigers| but now acting im the interest af tet: |33 per cent over the incidence for the | poe 
in the Geneva convention to any prep-| Mandates.—The special committe Be ee Perera tione four SAloons | turn of the outlawed lquor trame. The [Same period of last year. It was, how- . aaa pomayune Dena 
- —~ e ap-|at every street intersection.” reports and discussions and methods are | ever, considerably below the incidence i »  eterensh, Menager James L. Bray, Director 
aration containing any one of the drugs | Pointed to study the guarantees to be fur-| Answering the statements made by Dr.| ™/sleading and are responsible for the breax- , y » ene on 
included in Group I. whatever may be its|ished by Iraq before the terminati +. he Ne 7 “+. | 42g down of respect for all law in certai 1930 and 1929. For the entire country the | ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
drug content). ’ : the manners regime met on April 14 aan eneaee is oat Swarr ais | fn lawlessness and inane — defiance omg gg RE Be 5,502, Pete ee 
The committee will consider the work |Cntinue its work. It is composed of the| public by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of| , Be it resolved, that we d "4,47 iod of the | ilding, 1 
of the Bangkok Conference and, in par-|!@PPorteurs to the Council on minorities, | Connecticut, Margaret Hamilton, a mem-| {8 resubmission of the Eighteenth Amend: cant 4 — ax oe, ome period, of the Sassaiive Offices: The Dated States Daily Building, Washington, D. C. 
ticular, certain recommendations of the| imternational law and mandates, ber of the New York State Woman's Com- | scribed in the Coq oat method pre- |" “Dinntheria ~The total ioe a ST AED SE Oe eee ae Telephone: Decatur 6000 * 
— act ee boo it by the Cee. tes etn e, ceeuaty ~s commit- | mittee for Las Enforcement, gave the aes voted by a wetheke meni nn senaed cases of diphtheria (aor) Pd tee BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
ese recommendations concern its co- é , eclaration to be made | Committee a list of educators whom she| three-fourths of the legislat ) 4 New Yor Cc 
operation in scientific research on opium|>Y Iraq to the Council concerning the | quoted as having declared conditions dif- | States have ratified the ian oe = = current period was about the same as for Financial: A. F. Zerhee National; A. F. Loveonen 
g q 8 | lieve th the correspondi od s 
smoking and the establishment of a Protection of minorities, judicial organiza- | ferent to be from the description given by | ane as the people desire the law  re- , Ao ponding period of 1931, but was Sun Building, 20 Broadway 910 Peoples Gas Building 
framework for a standard 1 t| tion, etc. At its April session i . ina sakany Of the various bills submitted | Much lower than in 1930 and 1929. Two Worth 23-3049 abash 5200 
Tr or r a standard annual repor p ssion it will draw|the Dartmouth president. The witness| for breaking down this law would be with eographic h th 
on the control of opium smoking. up its report to the Council. also gave the Committee statements from | out precedent, extremely expensive and mis- oontata a Pe bs po central and National; M. R, Thompson Detroit 
The committee will consider the possi- aoe leading, and would furnish no solution since ; and Pacific, show an increase | 19 West 44th Street National; W. R, Ewald 
bility of summoning the Conference to they would not be binding. over last year’s figure. In the south cen- Vanderbilt 3-2540 10-253 General Motors Building 
Deitiaer dea desitation and Seaaraiaiens| ines resolved, that we are opposed to | tral area the incidence (645 cases) was San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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» a e€ question | mit medicinal liquor and show th t 
of the illicit traffic and, in this connec- o memest 


tion, will consider the reports of seizures, 


health rate. At present more than 100 phy- 


for the same period last year, but was/| 
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| 
~ 7 aicians in New York are wed close to the average for the three preced- | New York Cuicaco 
It will review the situation in P-GlGN enous To give to this class of Moctors “adaitionsi oe eee Ens ar ey ep: | Ona Bulding 0 ereedwes ll Oe ne 
7 z s versive of law f Ss ears incidence. - 

en a ete, Bast and} || Asriculture—(P 1--0 3) (P 6--0 7) Insurance—(P 5--c 1, 2, 5, 6, 7). Neither do we approve the Ec cote |” Siealeeinbtens aneminattinaiemer enuee i cettiansinmennees 

= EG ‘ e Oo physicians f - i ; : i i 
guayan Government that every consign- (P 7--c 4). Labor—(P 5--c 2) (P 8--c 1). aghal ins nee ae eee ane. oe thee pete of meningococcus meningitis were reported European: 12 rue Vivienne, Paris 
ment of drugs should bear a number cor- 


responding to that on the export certifi- 
cate relating to it. | 

It will continue its discussion of various 
questions, such as the extension of the 
serial numbering of drug recipients con- 
signed by wholesale dealers, the charter- 
ing of vessels by foreigners, the illicit 
traffic by air, the role of the consigning 
agents, plans for a black list to be es- 
tablished by the Secretariat. 

It will, further, study the drug situa- 
tion in China (concerted action of China 





In Lieu of Bonus Payment 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Automotive Industry—>(P 1--c 2) 
(P 5--c 2, 7) (P 8--c h). 

Aviation—(P 1--c 1) (P 6--c 3). 

Banking—(P 1--c 4). 


Books-Publications—(@® 4--c 4, 7). 
Business Charts—(P 6--c 3). 
Business Survey—(P 6--c 5). 
Communications—(P 6--c 3). 
Congress—(P 1--c 1, 3, 4, 6, 7) 
(P 3--c 3, 4, 5, 6) (P 4--c 1, 3, 5, 7) 
(P 6--c 2). 
Construction—(P 1--c 3), 
Copyrights—(P 4--c 1), 
Courts: Court Decisions—(P 3--c 4) 
(P 4--c 1, 2, 5) (P 5--c 6) (P 8--c 3), 


Mines and Minerals—(P 3--c 3) 

(P 8--c 3). 
National Defense—(P 3,-c 2) 

(P 6--c 3). 
Patents—(P 4--c 5). 
Postal Service—(P 5--c 2), 
President’s Day—(P 2--c 6). 
Prohibition—(P 1--c 7) (P 4--c 2). 
Public Health—(P 2--c 5) (P 8--c 6). 
Public Utilities—(P 5--c 1, 3, 6). 
Radio—(P 3--c 4) (P 6--c 3). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 2, 5) (P 7--c 5). 
Shipping—(P 6--c 2). 
Social Welfare—(P 2--c 7) (P 8--c 2). 
State Legislation—(P 3--c 6) 


the Secretary of the Treasury Pi 

y in recom- 
mending the importetion of foreign brands 
in view of the statement of certain Con- 
gressmen that enormous supplies of liquor 


| are already available. 


Be it resolved, that the States refusing to 


act in conformity with the Constitution of 


the United States in the enforcemey 
Eighteenth Amendment are el 
Article VI of the Constitution and that such 
States shall be deprived of Federal enforce- 
ment aid and the control of Federal insti- 
tutions until they are prepared to accept the 
provisions of the constitutional law  pro- 
viding for concurrent or cooperative action 

Be it resolved, that we, representing a 
great body of women throughout the United 
States, demand a more rigid enforcement of 
the law with full appropriations needed for 
such enforcement and for the education of 
the people until this present wave of rop- 
aganda, which is misleading, has conned 

We respectifully suggest that Ambassa- 


dors to foreign countries be instructed that | 


they are there to represent the interests and 


for the current four-week period than | 
have been reported for the corre-| 
sponding period in four years. The number 
& cases (296) was only about 43 per cent 
of the number reported for the same pe- 
riod last year and about 25 per cent of the | 
number in 1930 and 1929. The low inci- 
dence was very general. In fact, each 
georgraphic area reported fewer sases for| 
the current period than for the same pe- 
riod in 4 years. 

Poliomyelitis——The reported incidence of 
poliomyelitis showed a sharp decline from 
130 cases during the preceqing 4-week pe- 
riod to 62 for the current, period. In rela- 
| tion to preceding years the current inci- 
dence was the lowest for this period in| 
|4 years. All geographic areas except the | 
‘South Atlantic either approximated the| 
incidence for the same period last year or 
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be better qualified to testify with regard 
to the second point, but that as to the 
first he recalled that when the compensa- 
tion act was passed it was the purpose to | 
provide a fund for the veterans which | 
would be available to them when they| 
reached middle life, at a time when they) 
would need it most. 

“If Congress had intended cash pay- 
ment of these certificates before 1945,” he 


Federal Finance—(P 1--c 1, 2) 

(P 3--c 2, 5) (P 7--c 1, 7). 
Finance—(P 3--c 6) (P 7--c 1, 5), 
Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--c 3). 
Foreign News—(P 5--c 2), 
Foreign Relations—(P 1--c 5, 6) 

(P 2--c 2) (P 3--c 2). 

Foreign Trade—(P 1--c 7). 


Supreme Court—(P 3--c 1) (P 4--c 1) 
(P 5--c 1), 

Taxation—(P 1--c 1, 4) 
(P 4--c 2). 

Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 

Veterans—(P 1--c 4) (P 3--c 5) 
(P 4--c 4). 


(P 3--¢ 1) 


| constitutional law and their observance and 


defense of that 
office. 

Be it resolved, that we express to the 
men and women in Congress who have stood 
against all opposition and have voted loyally 
and consistently in accordance with their 
solemn cath, our hearty approval, admira- 
tion and support as they continue to stand 
against the active opposition to our con- 
stitutional law, 

Be it resolved, that we can not accept any 


law while they are in 


number reported from that region in 4 
ears. 

Typhoid fever.—The number of cases of 
typhoid fever reported for the current 4-| 
week period was 693, a compared with 475, | 
| 734, and 711 for the corresponding period 

in the years 1931, 1930, and 1929, respec- | 
| tively. The disease was unusually preva-| 
| lent in the East North Central, South Cen- 
| tral, and South Atlantic regions. In the 
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recommendation by either party to present UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


a dry candidate on a wet platform since 
we could not trust the sincerity of any 
candidate willing to lend himself to such a 
plan, 
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East North Central States the incidence 
for the current period (114 cases) was| 
higher than in any of the past 3 years, 
In the South Atlantic and South Central 





said, “at the time the act was passed it| 


F try—(P 8--c 5). 
would have been written in different | wear “o 
terms.” | 
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For Net Loss of 
Affiliate Argued 


Inclusion in Consolidated 
Return of Loss Sustained 
Before Affiliation of Com- 
panies Is Involved 


The deductibility of the net losses of 
néw members of an affiliated group was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on April 19 and 20. The 
first case to be heard was Woolford Realty | 
Co., Inc., v. Rose, No. 582. 

A corporation which became a member | 
of an affiliated group in 1927 had sus- 
tained net losses in 1925 and 1926, and 
had no net income in 1927, W. A. Suth- 
erland, who argued the case for the tax- 
payer, explained to the court. The ques- | 
tion, he said, is whether net losses of such 
corporations for 1925 and 1926 were de- 
ductible in the consolidated return for | 
1927. | 

The taxpayer bases its case squarely | 
on the statute, Mr. Sutherland said. There 
is no question that net income may be 
a minus quantity, he declared, and no 
reason why the deductions provided by 
sections 234(a) and 206(b) of the 1926 Act 
should not be treated in the same man- 
ner. In the Regulations to the 1928 Act, 
he continued, the Commissioner of Inter- | 
nal Revenue permits taxpayers to take| 
the deduction claimed here. 

The Government’s argument that a cor- 
poration could avoid the tax by affiliating 
with a company which had a large net 
loss is not sound, Mt. Sutherland asserted, 
pointing out that the same result could 
be obtained by merely merging the two 
companies. 


Government’s Contentions 

The case for the Government was pre-| 
sented by Whitney North Seymour. The 
availability of the net loss deduction un- 
der section 206 is restricted to the elim- 
ination of the net income of the “tax- 
payer” and the taxpayer is the company 
which suffered the loss, not the group 
composing the affiliated unit, the Govern- 
ment’s counsel asserted. 

Petitioner can secure no aid from the 
1928 regulations, he continued. They ap- 
ply expressly only to 1929 and subsequent 
years, and recognize that a different rule 
had prevailed until then. The later Reg- | 
ulations, he said, effectively prohibit the 
acquisition of net losses through the pur- ! 
chase for a nominal sum of the stock in 
a corporation which suffered them. 

The primary purpose of the consolidated 
return is to require taxes to be levied ac- 
cording to the true net income resulting 
from a single business enterprise, even 
though it was conducted by more than 
one corporation, Mr. Seymour declared. 
In this case, the petitioner and the com- 
pany which suffered 4 loss were not op- 
erated as a usiness until 1927, and} 
to permit petitioner to take advantage of | 
the loss would violate the rule that deduc- 
tions are normally personal to the tax-| 
over and may not be availed of by an- 
other. : 


Statutes Compared 

There is no essential difference between 
the 1928 Act and previous acts, so far as 
the provisions concerning consolidated re- 
turns is concerned, Mr. Sutherland con- 
cluded for the taxpayer. When the Com- 
missioner promulgated Article of 
Regulations 75, and said that one rule 
would be applied for 1929 and subsequent 
years, and another rule for prior years, 
he exceeded his authority, Mr. Sutherland 


Plan for Reduction | 


‘Right of Congress to Regulate 


Resolution Is 


mament has been embodied in a resolu- 
tion submitted to the General Disarma- 
ment Conference by the American delega- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State April 20. 


ent conference now being held in Geneva | 
shall provide merely for the first step 
; toward reduction of armament. 


lows in full text: 


Delegation to the General Disarmament 
| Conference at Geneva, Hugh S. Gibson, 
reported to the Department of State on 
April 19 that a resolution proposed at the 
meeting on April 18 was prepared by the 
drafting committee and was accepted on 
tbe morning of April 19 in the following 
erms: 


jing the discussion at the Conference for 
the Reduction and Limitation of Arma- | 
ments, 


that the reduction of armaments, as pro- 


| tary of State entered the Commission 


| reads as follows: 


Of Arms Proposed’ 


Submitted at 
Geneva Conference by 
American Delegation 


A plan for progressive reduction of ar- 


The resolution provides that the pres- 


The Department’s announcement fol- 


The Acting Chairman of the American 


“In view of the opinions expressed dur- 


“The General Commission considers 
vided for in article 8 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, shall, after this 
Conference has taken the first decisive 
step of general reduction to the lowest 
possible level, be progressively achieved by 
means of successive revision at appropri- 
ate intervals.” 

During the morning session the Secre- 


— and took his place with the Delega- 
on. 

Mr. Gibson reported on the afternoon of 
April 20 that the meeting of the General 
Commission this morning accepted, with 
one contrary vote (Soviet Russia), a res- 
olution of the drafting committee wkich 


“In view of the proposals submitted by 
various delegations concerning the criteria 
for the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, 

“The General Commission declares that, 
in determining these criteria, the provi-| 
sions of Article No. 8 of the Covenant of | 
the League of Nations shall be applied 
and that in consequence armaments must | 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obliga- 
tions. 

“It will be necessary further to take ac- 
count of the geographical situation and 
special circumstances of each State. 

“The General Commission decides that 
the application of these criteria and the 
methods by which the reduction and limi- 
tation of armaments must be effected 
shall be immediately examined from a 
practical standpoint.” 





President’s Economy Plan 
Favored by Mr. Mills 


The economy program worked out by 
President Hoover and the House Economy 
Committee would save the Government 
more money than the proposed 10 per 
cent reduction in appropriation bills, 
which has been authorized by the Senate, 
and would cause less hardship and ineffi- 
ciency, Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the 
Treasury, declared April 20. 

Addressing a letter to Senator Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, chairman of the sub- 
committee which was instructed to cut 10 
per cent from the Treasury-Post Office 
Department supply bill, Secretary Mills 
asserted also that the “business-like” way 
to reduce the bill was to cut appropria- 








declared. ‘The rule set out in the Regula- 
tion for 1929 and subsequenf years should | 
apply to all cases, he said. 

In Planters’ Cotton Oil Co., Inc., v. 
Hopkins, No. 672, the taxpayer’s counse,, 
J. M. Burford, pointed out that during | 
the period involved, one person owned | 
‘practically all the stock of the companies 
concerned and was really the “taxpayer.” 
There was no question of attempting to 
avoid the tax, he said, but simply a con- 
tinuation of the same business under the 
same management and with the same as- 
sets as before, the only difference being 
a change in bookkeeping methods and 
names. 

Mr. Seymour, 


who appeared for the 


Government in this case also, pointed out | 
that wher the set-up was changed by the | 
organization of certain corporations, the | 


taxpayer was relieved of his partnership 
liability. Having elected to do business 


in a changed form, the legal consequences | 
arising therefrom naturally follow, he said. | 


While the courts have disregarded the cor+ 
porate entity in certain cases, there is no 
reason why they should do so here, Mr. 
Seymour concluded. 


Land Bank to Stop Paying 


Overdue Taxes on Security | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on delinquent taxes in Colorado at the 


rate of 18 per cent a year for the first six | 


months and 12 per cent a year for the 
next 30 months after sale for taxes, and 
charged borrowers interest on sums ad- 
vanced for delinquent taxes at the rate 
of only 8 per cent a year. 

For Kansas borrowers who permitted 
their taxes to become delinquent, the bank 
by paying the delinquencies saved the dif- 
ference between 15 per cent a year borne 
by tax sale certificiates and 8 per cent a 
year charged by the bank until the de- 
linquent taxes are paid. 

In New Mexico the savings to the bank’s 
borrowers resulting from the bank paying 
taxes before tax lien certificates are issued 
is at the rate of 10 per cent a year—the 
difference between 18 per cent and 8 per 
cent. 

The saving to borrowers from the bank 
whose farms are in Oklahoma was 4 per 
cent a year, the penalty on delinquent 
taxes being 12 per cent a year instead of 
8 per cent interest as charged by the 
bank. 

Penalties imposed by State laws for 
delay in paying taxes are too heavy to 
be paid, even in good times, and they are 
unbearable now. 

By States, the penalties and costs for 
delay in paying taxes until six months 
after tax sale are: Colorado, 17 per cent 
for 15% months; Kansas, 24 per cent 
for 18 months; New Mexico, 18% per cent 


for 12 months, and Oklahoma, nearly 19) 


per cent for 18 months. 

Hereafter, borrowers from the Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita, if they desire to 
retain their holes, will pay taxes assessed 
against their farms. 

The total amount which the bank paid 
for taxes on farms securing its loans, for 
which borrowers have not repaid the bank, 
is now more than 3% times as much as 
@ year ago and more than 7 times as much 
as two years ago. 

In such a situation, all that the Federal 


Land Bank of Wichita can do is to let | 


the tax laws of Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma operate, without 
attempting to reduce their harmful effects. 


If any extensions of delinquent taxes | : 
| Cash interest payment always could be | south Dakota 
used in the general fund of the Treasury, | Tennessee 
and since announcement of the new pol- 
icy in 1930 interest payments in securities 


are desired, appeals should be made to| 


those who levy taxes and designate penal- 
ties for nonpayment. 

The bank will protect its investments 
when, under the operation of State laws, 
it must pay taxes to avoid losing the se- 
curity for its loans. But that will prob- 
ably be too late to do borrowers any good. 


New ‘Mexico and Oklahoma. 





| would impede administration of the new 


tions for public building. 

Exemption of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau from any reduction in appropriation 
or personnel was urged in the Secretary’s 
letter on the ground that such a reduc- 
tion would result in a loss of revenue and 


more power in controlling or regulating 
a State-created corporation than it has 
over individuals was made before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, April 20, by H. D. Rum- 
mel, attorney, of Charleston, W. Va., as 
he resumed his testimony at a hearing 
on bills proposing regulation of the coal 
| industry. 


for the National Coal Association and 
the West Virginia Coal Association, told 
the Committee also that Congress had no} 
authority to prohibit interstate shipment 
of any legitimate article of commerce. 
other subjects, a bill by Senator Davis 
ate a national coal commission with power 
to contro] interstate shipment of coal by 
a licensing system as a means of regulat- 
ing production. 


|Powers Declared Limited 


| transportation or use wil] do injury, phys- 


| power to prohibit. 


|legitimate article of trade, 


| plate the ultimate effect” on trade. 





The declaration that Congress has no 


Mr. Rummel, who appeared as counsel 


The Committee is considering, among 


(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, which would cre- 


In Interstate Commerce 


“Our contention is,” said Mr. Rummel, 
“that there is no power in Congress to 
refuse the facilities of interstate com- 
merce to any community, such as coal, 
which is not of such a character that its 


ical or moral, to anyone. The Supreme 
Court has frequently said that the power 
to regulate interstate commerce is not the 


“I am unable to find that Congress has} 
ever before attempted to prohibit the | 
shipping in interstate commerce of any 
except the 
products of child labor, which prohibition 
was declared unconstitutional. The only 
prohibitions which have been upheld are 
those where the inherent character of the 
articles was harmful, or the facilities of 
interstate commerce were used in the con- 
summation of an unlawful act. 

“The Supreme Court has never recog- 
nized that the right of exclusion is a} 
plenary one which may be exercised when- 





| ever Congress may see fit.” 


‘Regulation’ Defined 


As Power to Prohibit 


The witness said he was dwelling at 
length on the question of congressional 
authority to regulate interstate commerce 
in legitimate articles, because proponents 
of the legislation, hitherto heard, have 
argued that Federal control of corpora- 
tions was greater than against individuals. 
He cited decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States which, he said, in 
every instance defined “regulation” as 
meaning a power to prohibit. That was 
the accepted understanding, he said. 

It naturally followed, according to the 
witness, that prohibition of interstate ship- 
ments is permitted to Congress only as 
regards commodities or articles in them- 
selves harmful or injurious. 

Mr. Rummel declared that if the con- 
tentions of proponents of regulation were 
right, “it is almost impossible to contem- 


‘Commerce Carried on 
By Sufferance of Congress’ 


“If the theory now advanced be cor- 
rect,” said Mr. Rummel, “every branch of 
commerce is carried on at the mere suf- 
ferance of Congress, and has been since 
the beginning of our national Govern- 
ment, and at any moment restrictions 








Davis bill (S. 4490) distinguished between 


Congress to prohibit a State-created cor- 


corporations and individuals. 

“The entire basis of the arguments of 
proponents of the bill,” the witness said, 
“resolves itself into an assumed power of 


poration from engaging in interstate com- 
merce. Similar power as to individuals is 
not assumed in support of the bill, and 
the lack of such power is admitted. 
“Bearing in mind that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one of enumerated powers, it | 
would seem to be elementary that, if the 
power exists, its basis must be found in| 
some express grant of the Constitution, or 
in some necessary implications therefrom.” | 
Referring to the argument previously 
made before the committee by Henry War- | 
rum, counsel for the United Mine| 


Economy Group 
Interstate Coal Traffic Disputed 


Counsel for Mine Interests Cites Supreme 
Court Rulings at Senate Committee Hearing | 
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Eliminates Two | 
Veterans Plans 





Sections to Restrict Compen- 
sation Allowances’ Re- 
moved From Measure by 
House Committee 


Working through two sessions on April 
20, the House special committee on econ- 
omy revised the proposed omnibus econ- 
omy bill, brought to it by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, J. Clawson 
Roop, and eliminated two sections whose 
sponsors had estimated would save ap- 
proximately $28,000,000 in the matter of 
allowance of compensation beyond com- 
bat-origin pay and limiting hospitaliza- 
tion privileges. 





Workers, that the right to license cor- 
porations “arises out of the inherent na- | 
ture of sovereignty,” Mr. Rummel advised | 
the Committee “that the powers possessed 
by the National Government are those 
specifically granted by the Constitution and 
those necessarily implied by express grants 
and essential to their exercise.” 


Tension of Russia 


And Japan Easier 


|\State Department Says Feeling 


Over Manchuria Is Better 


Tension between Japan and Russia re- 
garding Manchuria appears to be lessen- 
ing somewhat, according to latest reports 
received. by the Department of State, it 
was announced orally at the Department 
April 20. 

It is difficult to say exactly what is hap- 
pening in that area, howevey, it was 
stated in reply to inquiries. 

Meanwhile the League of Nations Com- 
mission to investigate the situation be- 


|tween Japan and China in Manchuria 


has departed for Manchuria, according to 
information received at the Department 
of State. The Department stated that it 
did not know why members of the Com- 
mission chose to take different routes 
into Manchuria. 

Four British destroyers accompanied by 
a mother ship now are at Amoy in the 
neighborhood of which there has been a 
threat of invading Chinese armies. 

An announcement by the Department 
follows in full text: 

In a telegram dated April 20 the Amer- 
ican Consul at Amoy, Lynn W. Franklin, 
reported to the Department of State that 
Changchow had apparently been captured 
by the “Communists.” Refugees continued 
to flow into Amoy and the International 
Settlement of Kulangsu. Four British 
submarines with a mother ship arrived at 


fore proceeding to Wefhaiwei. Two Jap- 


have left Amoy this morning have re- 


and are going to Kulangsu. 





Permission to Erect 





License for New 





may be imposed thereon without limit, 
even to the extent of total prohibition. | 
Every corporate dealer must, if. required, | 
secure the consent of Congress before 
sending any. of its products across a state 





taxes enacted to balance the budget. 


The letter written by Secretary Mills 
will be printed in full text in the issue 
of April 22. 


Foreign Nations Notified 
| To Pay Deferred Debts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the Congress adopts the provisions of the 
| House bill or the Treasury recommenda- 
| tions, a balanced budget is provided for 
| the fiscal year 1933. 
ceipts include payments by foreign gov- 
ernments for interest and principal pay- 
ments in the amount of $270,000,000. Un- 
der all the estimates, assuming that con- 
ditions remain as they are today, we will, 
either under the provisions of the House 
bill or the Treasury recommendations, re- 
alize a surplus in the fiscal year 1934 of 
between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000. The 
;more economies provided by the present 
Congress in government administration, 
the greater will be the surplus both in 
1933 and in 1934. 

The only reason given by the Treasury 
|Department for providing such a heavy 
increase in taxes, and thereby creating a 
surplus of betwWeen $300,000,000 and $400,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1934 was to 
make proper provision for the sinking- 


|might be further retired. 





}out affecting the Government's credit. 





‘Omission of Debt Payment 


‘In British Budget Explained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|be held at Lausanne the Chancellor of 
|the Exchequer merely stated that he 
would wait until this conference had 
cleared up the situation before he wrote 
in the balancing items. 
anything beyond the statement that he 


was not obliged to budget for two items! 


| which counterbalance each other. 
Great Britain is scheduled to pay $171,- 


eign country. The American Government 
|is counting on, the payment in the sense 


|that the payment has been included as 


|& prospective receipt in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1933. Inclusion was nec- 
| to forego collection, which is not the case. 

A total of approximately $270,000,000 in 
war debt payments wil] be due to be paid 
by foreign nations. 
make up $200,000,000 of the amount while 


retirement. 


| been used. 


1930, when a new policy was announced 


the same way. 
transaction would be canceled and new 





| Obligations issued to replace them, fur- | Wisconsin ..... 
It costs much too much to let taxes|nishing cash to the Government and not, 
Become delinquent in Colorado, Kansas,| according to the Treasury interpretation, 


| adding to the outstanding public debt. 


The estimated re-| 


fund requirements so that the public debt | 


Certainly the reduction of the public! 
debt could be delayed for one year with- | 


He did not say} 


500,000, the largest sum due from any for- | 


;essary unless this country was preparing 


Interest payments 


a little more than $69,000,000 is principal 
Payment can be made either 
in cash or in United States Government 
| security. The latter method usually has 


Payments against principal go almost 
entirely to the retirement of the Ameri- 
| can public debt, 90 per cent of thertt being | North Carolina 
absorbed in that manner under existing | South Dakota 
law. Interest payments, if made in obli- |Oklahoma :...........- 
gations of the American Government, also | Oregon 
|had gone into debt retirement up until 


may be converted into cash and used in 
The securities used for the 


restriction which Congress may see fit 
to impose. 


“The purpose of the commerce clause of 
the Constitution was to escape from the 
restrictions which the several States im- 
posed; and since the exclusive power to 
regulate commerce was conferred upon 


Congress there could no longer be any | 


power to restrict vested interests by the 
States. It is clear that the right to en- 
gage in interstate commerce is not and 
jnever has been a privilege exercised by 
grace of the Federal Government, or one 
to be withheld at the discretion of Con- 
gress. 


“It is almost impossible to contemplate 
the ultimate effect upon the commerce of 
the Nation of applying the doctrine here 
contended for in its fullest extent. In its 
essence it involves an absolute and arbi- 
trary control by Congress, including the 
power of total exclusion or of admission 
only upon 


gress. 


“Practically all the commercial en- 
terprises of the country are carried on 
by corporations. Their development would 


corporation organization. The aim of the 
commerce clause was the protection of 
commerce, not to devise new means of 
restricting it.” 

» Mr. Rummel said he was unable to reach 
a@ conclusion as to how proponents of the 


| 





Auto Registrations Total 
_ Nearly 26 Million in Year 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


{lection and administration, $19,688,604; 
|other purposes, $11,549,697. 





The total registrations and license reve- 


/nue by States are as follows: 


Grand total registered motor cars and 
trucks, 1931, A; receipts from licenses, per- 
mits, etc., B: 







Sought by Chicago Company 


Permission to erect a new $20,000 visual 


Amoy today for a visit of three days be- | 
anese destroyers which were supposed to 


ceived orders to remain at that place. 
The Americans at Tungan are evacuating 


Visual Station Asked 


Broadcaster 


Chairman McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroe- | 
ville, Ala., during the second session, said 
he had no announcement to make and 
urged Committee members to hurry their 
| work. Other members stated orally that 
|the Committee had eliminated important 
|parts of the veterans’ provisions in the 
| President’s proposed economy plan, cit- 
ing the elimination of the sections men- 
tioned. Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Nashville, Tenn., said that the Commit- 
tee had finished consideration of the vet- 
erans’ provisions and had passed on to| 
other portions of the bill. 


Sections Eliminated 

The Committee tentatively eliminated 
from the bill two sections that were cal- 
culated to save approximately $28,000,000, 
according to members of the Committee. 
| These sections so eliminated, it was stated | 
| on behalf of the Committee, are: 
| Section 201, which provided that no per- 
|son having an income of $1.500 (if single) 
} and $3,500 (if married), and $400 additional 
for each dependent, wouid be entitled to 
|}any allowance or pension or free hos- 
| pitalization except those suffering from 
combat disability. 
Section 202, providing that no person 

| receiving free treatment or subsistence in 
a Government hospital or home shall re- 
}ceive more than $20 per month, if with- 
out dependents, or $75 per month if with 
dependents, the difference to be applied 
to the support of such home or hospital. 
Administrative Plan 

It was also stated by a member of the 
Committee that a proposed provision that 
all regional officers of the Administration 


Called for Inquiry 


Officials of New York Exchange 


Members Subpoenaed by 
Senate Committee 


Officials of 10 New York stock exchange | 
houses have been subpoenaed to appear 
before the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency April 21 in its inquiry into 
short selling and other operations of the 
New York Stock Exchange, according to 
an oral announcement, April 20, by Sen- 
tor Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, Com- | 
mittee Chairman. Others are to follow, | 
he said. 
The subpoenas require that one repre- 
sentative of each of the firms appear for 
testimony and to bring with him certain 
of his firm’s records. 
Senator Norbeck, as well as other mem- 
bers of the Committee, declined to say 
whether the orders for the brokers to 
appear had any connection with the rec- 
ords of short sales which Richard Whit- 
ney, president of the Stock Exchange, sub- 
mitted to the Committee over last week- 
end, Those records have been held in 
confidence, pending consideration § by) 
Committee counsel, and all that has been 
officially disclosed concerning them is that | 
they include a list of short sales accom- 
plished in behalf’ of clients of exchange | 
members. 

Mr. Whitney will continue his testimony, 
April 21, under present Committee plans. 








Ten Stock Brokers ‘Ohio Group Urges 


Federal Economy 
Be More Drastic 


Elimination of Many Govern- 
ment Activities and Salary 
Cuts Needed, Delegation 
Tells President 


[Continued from Page 1.) _ 

ered that the steps thus far proposed are 
inadequate to effect the reduction that 
is necessary. It is our belief that drastic 
retrenchment in the scope of Federal ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government pre- 
sents the only solution of the present dif- 
ficulty. 4 

It is our view that many of the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, though 
worthy in character, should be eliminated 
during the period of the present emer- 
gency, and that the operations of the 
Government should be during this period 
limited to those of a necessary character. 

Our conference also takes the position 
that steps should be undertaken to reor- 
ganize the Federal Government to elimi- 
nate overlapping of services and needless 
expenditures. 

It is obvious that the emergency of the 





Senator Norbeck explained that it was not 
known how soon his testimony would be 
concluded, and it was thought desirable 
to have additional witnesses ready when 
the Stock Exchange head completes his 
testimony. 

Senator Norbeck declined to disclose 
who or how many more of the Exchange 
members will be called. The list thus 
far made public are those on whom 
subpoenas actually have been served. 

The brokers on whom subpoenas were 
served by the Committee are: W. E. Hut- 
| ton & Company, H. Content & Company, 
| Ettinger & Brand, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
White, Weld & Company, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Farrell Brothers, Thomas & Mc- 
Kinnon, L. Kaiser & Company, and Stein, 
Altrin & Company. 


Illinois Security Measure 


Sprinfield, Ill., April 20. 

The bill (H. B. 15) restoring State regu- 

lation of securities dealers, brokers, solici- 

tors and agents has been passed by the 
Senate and sent to the Governor. 





| Of Veterans’ Affairs be moved to Wash- 
ington was defeated. 

From the Committee membership it 
also was stated that the following sec- 
tions of the bill are retained practically 
as submitted: 

Sections 203, which requires for emer- 
gency officers six months’ service prior 
to Nov. 11, 1918, and war connected dis- 
ability; 204, which eiiminates payments 
in lieu of wages while under examination 
for claims against the Government; 205, 
| whieh abolishes retroactive allowances for 
more than six months prior to date of de- 
termination or review of allowances or 
pensions; 206, which provides that all men 
receiving allowances who enlisted after 
Nov. 11, 1918, are placed upon the nonwar- 
connected disability basis; 207, modifying 
procedure in suits brought against the 
Government so as to require review on 
the basis of evidence before the Adminis- 
tration instead of de novo hearings but 
which does not eliminate jury trials. 


Population of Canada 

Of the 10,374,196 inhabitants of Canada, 
about 46 per cent are living in rural areas 
and more than 53 per cent in cities. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Needless 


Approved by Legislature | 


situation will not permit a detailed and 
prolonged study of the plan of reorganiza- 
| tion to be effected and it is considered ad- 
| visable to proceed with what might be 
termed an emergency reorganization to 
| further study of a more scientific plan 
| for later adoption. : 

It is considered that as one step in the 
process of curtailing Government expen- 
ditures salary reductions of Federa: em- 
ployes must be made. We recognize that 
Federal Government employes are not 
overpaid, and may be underpaid, for the 
services which they perform. It is 
thought, however, that in this period of 
emergency, loyal workers of the Govern- 
ment should cooperate by cheerfully ac- 
cepting substantial reductions. 

In practically all business reductions in 
pay have been made as a necessary eX~ 
pedient, and it is thought at this time that 
the Government should follow the lead 
that has been set by its citizens. 

We recognize that the probiem ahead 
{of our Chief Executive and Congress is 
difficult and serious. We do not appraoch 
the problem in a spirit of criticism, but 
rather with the thought of lending our 
| support to the solution of what is con- 
| sidered to be our greatest public issue. 








Sacrifice 


Many men accustomed to wearing the best in apparel] have, 


in their desire to economize, bo 


ught cheaper grades which may 


temporarily serve their purpose. These very same men may be 
surprised to know that the identical qualities they formerly 


enjoyed can now be purchased 
Thus, one has the advantage o 


from us at considerable saving. 
f economy without the slightest 


sacrifice in appearance or personal pride. 


In lowering the prices of ou 


r Shirts to measure, Neckwear, 


Hosiery, and other most distinctive requisites we steadfastly 
maintain only the best in quality and service. You gain every 


possible saving in our cost of 


materials and also our cost of 


production resultant from economical readjustments through. 
out all our four shops— New York, Chicago, London and Paris 


&, Sulha & Company 





limitations and _ réstrictions | 
resting wholly in the discretion of Con- | 


not have been possible without the aid of! 








| broadcasting experimental station is asked 
|in an application submitted to the Fed- 


line, and must subject its business to every{ eral Radio Commission by the Sonora 


Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, and 

| made public April 20 by the Commission. 
| The application, filed by Gustave Frankel, 
| Leonard C. Welling and Gustave Kraus, 
| would enable experiments to determine the 
possibilities of television transmission 
and reception in metropolitan areas. 

The following additional information 
| was made available in the application: 

If the application is granted, the station | 
will be ready to operate 160 days after 
the Commission reaches a decision, R. 
M. Arnold would act as chief engineer 
in construction and supervision of installa- 
tion of apparatus. 

The purpose of the station would be to) 
conduct experiments “to determine the} 
transmission characteristics of ultra short 
| Waves over metropolitan areas, in con- 


| junction with development of suitable tele- 


| vision receiving equipment.” 
|of 5,000 watts on frequencies of 43,000- 
46,000, 48,500-50,300, and 60,000-80,000 kilo- 
cycles. 

First e riments would deal with trans- 
| mission of television images from motgon 
pitcure films. Later, studio experimeg.tal 
| pick-up would be studied. 


Allowing of Stenographers 
In Jury Rooms Is Favored 


The proposal to permit stenographers in 
Federal grand jury rooms, made in previ- 


| The station would operate with power | 





to by the House Committee on Judiciary 
April 19. The Committee ordered favor- 
ably reported to the House the Sumners 
bill (H. R. 10593) to amend section 1025 
of the Revised Statutes for that purpose. 
It provides that no indictment’ by a 
grand jury in any court of the United 
States shall be deemed insufficient nor 
trial or other proceedings affected by rea- 
son of any defect or imperfection in matter 
of form only which shail not tend to 
the prejudice of the defendent nor by rea- 
son of presence of clerks or stenographers, 


to sessions of Congress, was again agreed 


aes alten “3 a ain employed by the Government counsel, dur- 

BOOTOR ss escccccsonces . ot, ing taking of testimony before a grand 
Arkansas 00000 gost gages Jury. The bill says that such clerks or 
CALOTHIA ...ccccsseses 2,043,281 9,763,274 Stenographers shall be deemed to be pre- 
[Colorado sects 208.088 10 41 | sons acting for or on behalf of thé United 
onnecticu 040 8,259,542 3 i acity and function. 
Delaware 55,202 1,043,173 States if an oficial er : =3 
| Florida ..... 323,260 4,851,968 3 

Georgie ... 320.840 = 4.256.553 Fewer Airplane Pilots 

Gisneses ‘ 909,363 : . 

TRONS accncens 1,612,770 18,426,497 | . ‘ * ; 
|Indiana |....... 862672 6.332.101 Holding Active Licenses 
| tows Steak ey 148.438 13,539.613 | 

Q@NSAS ....6. i x 910 ; 

Kentucky 327.326 4.842.108 (Continued from Page 1.) — 
Louisiana 263,050 4.549.244 port, 44; limited commercial, 52; indus- 
Maan iss Satan isl; and private, 405 , 
| 3 ; ° T j i eo 
Massachusetts 840.190 7,000 306 Leading the States - neuen Bnd 
PEUEET, .. n0n0sceceere 1,230,980  21.821.290 | Craft, licensed and unlicensed, was New 
PMEINMASOEE oo cceccicccce 720,401 10,784,845 | York with 1,203. California was second 
| Mississippi ....).....+++ 183,650 2,421,287 | with 1,193 and Iliinois third with 71719. 
|e Treen peeeeens 752,805 eae Considering licensed aircraft only, Cali- 
aan. 3'742\401 | fornia led with 968; New York followed 
| Nevada ......... 388.327 | With 951 and Illinois was third with 501. 
ia em . atterann | ee greatest number of ene air- 
Spam ae /891.204 | craft was in New York, where there were 
Te eens Porshe tenes 1,248,097 | 959, while California had the next great- 
WOW FOCK .. 22. ccccccces 41,877,611 a 5 = 

6.164.549 |est number, 225, and Illinois was third 
saavmeansl 1,799,120 | with 218. 
12,818,705 





ae Oa. ee ; eerste, led with 3,380; New York was second with | 
Pennsylvania ; 31607172 | 1,787 and Illinois third with 1,097. 

| Rhode Island ”.. ‘ 2,272,879 | The study also included gliders and 

» | South Carolina . , 2,790,008 | glider pilots. It was-found that the num- 

pesienees eres : 2 oe 2 | ber of licensed gliders was 80, and unli- 

SRNR 50 fas aeenicadaae : 13'994.647 |cemsed gliders, 1,203, making a total of 

EE ssc npaeicateacawes k 828,303 | 1,283. Licensed glider pilots numbered 

Vermont ..-.srccceeeese , 2,355,913 | 262. The greatest number of gliders in a 

Wenhiewsan’ pee 7 oaneeee single State was in California where there 

; | West Virginia ........ 4'519.763 | Were 232. New York was second with 135 

. ue oe and Michigan third with 118. are 

| Wyoming ...... . . 727,667 | also led in number of licensed glider pilots 

|District of Columbia... 173,519 623.460 With g4, while New York had 51 and Iili- 

Well cc cxsskseessccens 25,814,103 $344,337,651 nois was third with 17. 


5| In number of licensed pilots, California 


from manufacturer to user 
in Western Electric’s mar- 
keting of telephone sup- 
plies to the Bell System. 

This is possible because Western 
Electric’s customers—the telephone 
companies—are also members of the Bell 


System. So marketing 


plies is not so much selling as it is dis- 
tributing made-to-order equipment in 
response to needs and scheduled plan. 


To fulfill this assi 


Electric has built up a nation-wide dis- 


tributing organization 
strategically located wa 





tains stocks for replacement and expan- 
sion of telephone facilities. 
Meeting these normal requirements is 


Re een 





Making straight the oad to ma. 


There is a direct road 


Facts About . 
Western Electric 


Purchasers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors for the Be// System 


P 





of telephone sup- when needed, 
gnment Western 


. At thirty-two 
rehouses, it main- 


Through it 
Western Elect 


cost consistent 


et 


large undertaking. In ad- 
ition to that comes the 


sudden demand for sup- 


lies to meet and deat em- 


ergencies—when fire, storm 
or flood take their toll. Communication 
must be maintained. 

Besides delivering supplies where and 


Western Electric does 


most of the purchasing and manufactur- 
ing for the Bell System. Its fifty-year 
experience in making telephone appara- 
tus helps to make possible the System’s 
standards of reliability. 


s triple responsibility, 
ric plays a vital part in 


making the Bell ideal a fact—‘the best 
possible telephone. service at the lowest 


with financial safety.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY @. 
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“es 4 
Film Exhibition 
Held to Infringe 
Play Copyright 








‘Unlicensed Showing Found 


To Violate Protection of 
Copyright Act Granted to 
Dramatic Composition 


Boston, Mass., April 20.—The unlicensed 
exhibition of copyrighted motion picture 
films constitutes an infringement of a 
copyrighted dramatic composition, accord- 
ing to a recent ruling of the Circuit of 
Appeals for the First Circuit. “We hold,” 
the court stated in its opinion, “that films 
which are founded upon copyrighted 
dramas or other dramatic compositions 
are protected under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 (d) of the Copyright Act and their 
unlicensed exhibition is an infringement 
of the copyrighted dramatic composition.” 

This ruling was announced in cases 
in which the distributors of copy- 
righted motion picture films charged an 
exhibitor with infringement of their copy- 
rights by the alleged showing of the films 
one day later than the date fixed in the 
license agreements relating to the leasing 
of the films between the distributors and 
the exhibitor. 

The court did not pass upon the ques- 
tion of whether the distributors have rights 
of action for infringement of copyright or 
whether their actions should be confined 
te claims for breaches of the license con- 
tracts, the cases being remanded to the 
District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts for amendment of pleadings. 
This question, it was noted, can not satis- 
factorily be determined upon the plead- 
ings then before the court. 


License Agreements Cited 

The license agreements between the 
distributors and the exhibition it is ex- 
plained in the opinion of Judge Morris, 

nted the exhibitor the right, under 

e respective copyrights of the motion 
pictures involved, to exhibit them publicly 
each for one day only at a specified the- 
ater. The distributors charged that the 
pictures, in each instance, were shown 
one day later than the date fixed in the 
agreements, Each exhibition was charged 
to constitute a separate infringement for 
which the distributors, in addition to seek- 

injunctive relief, asked for damages. 

: e District Court, according to the 
opinion, had dismissed the bills of com- 
Plaint on the motion of the defendant ex- 
hibitor on the ground that the alleged 
exhibition complained of was not an in- 
fringement of the copyrights on the mo- 
tion pictures. This ruling of the lower 
court was reversed by the appellate tri- 
bunal. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals rejected 
the contention that the protection af- 
forded to copyrighted films is limited to 
duplication or vending of. the films and 
that motion pictures cannot be classed as 
a “dramatic work” as that phrase is used 
in section 1(d) of the Copyright Act of 
909, as amended in 1912, although agree- 
ing that there is nothing in the law “which 
specifically affords protection from the 
exhibition of films used in motion picture 
machines.” 

Changes in Conditions 

Pointing out fthat through Congress, 
by the Act of 1909, copyright proprietors 
have been given control of devices serv- 
ing to reproduce mechanically their mu- 
sical works and that the Supreme Court 
of th United States has recently held that 
broadcasting musical productions for 
profit over a radio may constitute an in- 
fringement, the court declares that “no 
sound reason appears why publication 
through the sense of hearing is more 
damaging than publication through the 
sense of sight. If inhibition is applicable 
to the former, it should also apply to the 
latter. 

“There appears to,be an increasing tend- 
ency to liberalize the construction of the 
copyright statutes to meet new conditions 
which have rapidly developed within the 
last decade and which are continuing to 
develop, perhaps most strikingly illus- 
trated by the application of copyright to 
radio broadcasting.” 





Bill Provides for Waiver 
Of Criminal Indictments 


Waiver of prosecution by indictment in 
certain criminal proceedings is proposed 
in a bill (S. 2655), which in amended 
form was ordered favorably reported to 
the House by the Committee on Judici- 
ary April 19. The bill passed the Senate 
March 2. 

As it passed the Senate, the bill pro- 
vided that hereafter all prosecution for 
capital or otherwise infamous crimes in 
the Federal and District of Columbia 
courts shall be by presentment of indict- 
ment of a grand jury, unless the accused 
shall in open court in writing expressly 
waive such requirement and consent to 
the filing of an information against him; 
except that no such waiver shall be al- 
lowed if the accused has had a prelimi- 
nary examination before a United States 
Commissioner or other examining magis- 
trate resulting in his discharge. 

It also is provided that, in event of such 
waiver, the prosecution, with the court’s 
approval, shall be by information; and 
any judgment rendered and sentence im- 
posed in any such case shall have the 
same force and effect in all respects as 
if pursuant to presentment or indictment. 

The House committee in reporting this 
bill, added the proviso that “the court 
shall advise the accused, before accepting 
such waiver, or his right to counsel.” 








Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


April 20, 1932 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardozo. 

Meredith M. Daubin and Thomas Lin- 
wood Lawrence of Washington, D. C,; 
Roland K. Wilde of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Frank H. Rawlings of Fort Worth, Tex.; 
James C. Walsh of Oakland, Calif.; Gerald 
Donovan of New York City; Pierre F. 
Goodrich of Indianapolis, Ind.; Mae Helm 
of Morgantown, Ky.; and Buenaventura 
C. Lopez of Manila, P. I., were admitted 
to practice. 


No. 582. Woolford Realt: 
etitioner, v. J. T. Rose, Collector of Internal 

venue, etc. Argument continued by Mr. 
Whitney North Seymour for the respondeht, 
and concluded by Mr. William A. Sutherland 
for the titioner. 

No. 672. Planters Cotton Oil Company, Inc., 
of Waxahachie, Tex., et al., petitioner, v. 
George C. Hopkins, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, etc. Argument commenced by Mr. 
J. M. Burford for the petitioners, continued 
by Mr. Whitney North Seymour for the re- 
epeneat. and concluded by Mr. William A. 

utherland for the petitioners. 

No. 608. Erie Railroad Company, petitioner, 
v. Michael Duplak, by his next friend, etc, 
Argument commenced by Mr. Ralph E. Cooper 
for the titioner, continued by a. Jack 
Renzier for the respondent, and mcluded 
by Mr. George S. Hobart for the petitioner. 

No. 575. North American Oil Consolidated, 

titioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
nternal Revenue. Argument commenced by 
Mr. Herbert W. Clark for the petitioner. 

Adjourned until April 21 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos. 
575, 639, 657, 599, 627, 664, 674, 677, 698, and 700. 


Company, Inc., 
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Federal Regulation to Restrict Property Bought 


Aleohol Permits Declared Void B 





Court Holds Bonded Warehouse Limitation 
Conflicts With Prohibition Act 





Denver, Colo. 

J. M. Doran, As COMMISSIONER OF PRO- 

HIBITION AND JOHN F. Vivian, ACTING PrRo- 

HIBITION ADMINISTRATOR FOR THE EIGHT- 
EENTH ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICT, 





















































v. 
Tue CoLontaL Druc & Sates Company. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No, 560. 


On appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Colo- 
rado. 

Ra.pw L. Carr, United States Attorney, and 
Cuartes E. Works, Assistant United 
Attorney (Louise Foster, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, with 
them on the brief), for appellants; 
Rosert D. CuartTon for appellee. 

Before Lewis and Correrat, Circuit Judges, 
and Kennamer, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 31, 1932 


KEennamMER, District Judge—This action was 
instituted by the Colonial Drug & Sales Com- 
pany against the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion for the purpose of reviewing the action 
of the Prohibition Commissioner in refusing 
the complainant a permit to operate a 
bonded warehouse for the storage and dis- 
tribution of alcohol to be used exclusively for 
other than beverage purposes. 

The action was instituted pursuant to sec- 
tion 6, title 11 of the National Prohibition 
Act, which provides: 

“In the event of the refusal by the Com- 
missioner of any application for a permit, 
the applicant may have a review of his 
decision before a court of equity in the 
manner provided in section 5 hereof. * * 

Section 5 referred to, provides: 

“The manufacturer may by ore 
proceedings in a court of equity have the 
action of the Commissioner reviewed, and 
the court may affirm, modify, or reverse 
the finding of the Commissioner as the 
facts and law of the case may warrant. 
see 


+++ 


The Colonial Drug & Sales Company filed 
an application requesting a permit to operate 
a bonded warehouse for the receipt and dis- 
tribution of alcohol under the name and style 
of Colonial Warehouse, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 111 of the National Prohi- 
bition Act and regulations promulgated there- 
under. This application was denied by the 
Prohibition Commissioner on the ground that 
the applicant was not a manufacturer or the 

roprietor of an industrial alcohol plant. No 

earing was held by the Commissioner, but 
repeated requests were made for the granting 
of the permit but the same was denied upon 
the same ground each time, The application 
of complainant was approved by the Prohibi- 
tion Administrator for the prohibition district 
in which complainant resides, who certified 
as to its genuineness and as to the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of the applicant. e Pro- 
hibition Commissioner has never controverted 
the qualifications or fitness of the — 
to conduct such a warehouse, but failed to 
approve the ee, resulting in the fil- 
ing of the bill for review to which answers 
were filed by the Prohibition Commissioner 
and Administrator. x 

Upon the trial of the case the court below 
permitted the applicant to prove its qualifica- 
tions and fitness and that the complainant 
and its managing officer had operated a 
bonded warehouse for the distributon of 
alcohol for eight years prior to the filing of 
the application involved in this action; that 
it operated the warehouse in conjunction with 
@ manufacturer of near beer, and during that 
time supplied about 80 per cent of the hos- 

itals and about 500 doctors in Colorado; and 
hat during the time neither the applicant 
nor its managing officer ever attempted to 
divert any alcohol for beverage or other il- 
legal purposes. 

ap the conclusion of the evidence the 
trial court entered a decree directi the is- 
suance of the permit to the applicant to 
operate a bonded warehouse on or before 
July 16, 1931. A reversal of this decree is the 
object of this appeal. r 


+++ 


Appellant insists that the case was moot 
when the Dill for review was filed in the dis- 
trict court; that the trial court committed 
error in conducting a trial de novo, and that 
the National Prohibition Act and the regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder by the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner limits the granting of 
@ permit for the operation of a bonded ware- 
house to manufacturers of alcohol or pro- 
prietors of industrial alcohol plants. 

Appellant contends that a permit for the 
operation of a bonded warehouse under the 
Prohibition Act expires annually; that the 
application was for a permit for the calendar 
year..1930, but that the bill for review was 
not “filed until February, 1931, which was 
after the end of the period for which the per- 
mit was sought, to-wit: 1930. The conten- 
tion made is that the application for a per- 
mit and the permit into which it is to ripen, 
have both expired and a review thereof is 
useless, having become moot. We can not 
agree with the contention of appellant. 

To adopt this contention would be to effec- 
tively aoe the applicant of all the rights 
conferred by section 6, title 11 of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, as sufficient delays 
could be invoked by the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, to say nothing of the required time 
for the joining of issues and the trial of 
cases in court, to permit the running of a 
year, and thus cut off all further proceedings. 
It may as well be asserted that the appeal 
under consideration is moot, as the year for 
which the permit was caused to be issued by 
the decree of the court below has likewise 
expired. The annual expiration of such per- 
mits is fixed by regulations established by. 
the Commissioner for the operation and 
establishment of bonded warehouses. Chap. 
3, title 27 U. S. C. A. does not limit the dura- 
tion of such permits. It is not necessary to 
determine’ whether the regulation of the 
Commissioner in» limiting the term of the 
permit for the operation of bonded ware- 
houses to one year is a valid regulation. The 
limitation as to the time the permit may 
continue in force can not begin to run until 
the permit is issued. We can see no merit 
in the contention that the question is moot. 


++ + 


The second proposition urged by appellant, 
to-wit: that the trial court erred in granting 
a trial de novo, has been’ answered by the 
United States Supreme Court in Ma-King 
Products Company v. Blair, 271 U. S. 479, 70 
L. Ed. 1046. We quote from the cited case 
as follows: 


“On the other hand, it is clear that Con- 
gress in providing that an adverse decision 
of the Commissioner might be reviewed in 
a court of equity, did not undertake to vest 
in the court the administrative function of 
determining whether or not the permit 
should be granted; but that this provision 
is to be construed, in the light of the well- 
established rule in analogous cases, as 
merely giving the court authority to deter- 
mine whether, upon the facts and law, 
the action of the Commissioner is based 
upon an error of law, or is wholly unsup- 
ported by the evidence or clearly arbitrary 
or capricious. See Silberschien v, United 
States, 266 U. S. 221, 225, 69 L, Ed, 256, 258, 
45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 69, and cases cited.” 

In the instant case the refusal of the per- 
mit by the Prohibition Commissioner involves 
@ question of law. No facts were determined 
by the Commissioner and nore were properly 
before the trial court, but the consideration 
of facts by the trial court should not militate 
against a correct determination of the legal 
questions involved. a 


The Prohibition Commissioner took the 
position that the Prohibition Act does not au- 
thorize the issuance of permits for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a bonded ware- 









Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 20 
Mt. Plymouth Corporation. Docket No. 
424 


A corporation selling lots from a 
tract gave assurance that each lot 
owner would for 21 years have the 
privileges of a golf course and club- 
house in the tract, and stated that 
$100 of the price of each lot would be 
used to maintain such golf course and 
clubhouse. Held that no trust existed 
in respect of such $100 and that such 
$100 is within the corporation’s gross 
income. 


A. M. Ellis. Docket No. 46586. 
The assignment by petitioner of fu- 


“ 
| ernor to any person, association, or corpora- 


house except to a manufacturer of alcohol 
or a proprietor of an industrial alcohol —, 
Certain regulations have been promulgated 
by the Commissioner, which limit the issu- 
ance of permits in such cases. The trial 
court had for consideration the questions of 
law as to whether the Prohibition Act 
limited the issuance of permits as determined 
by the Commissioner, and whether the regu- 
lations of the Commissioner limiting the 
permits were proper and binding. These 
questions were determined by the court be- 
low, resulting in the entering of the decree 
rquiring the issuance of the permit,.and the 
consideration of other matters in addition 
to the legal questions is unimportant. We 
shell pant consider the legal questions in- 
volved, 

Chapter 3, title 27, U. 8. C. A., section 73, 
makes provision for the establishment of 
warehouses for the storage and distribution 


of alcohol. It is as follows: 
> 
“Sec. 73. Establishment of warehouses. 


Warehouses for the storage and distribution 
of alcohol to be used exclusively for other 
than beverage purposes may be established 
upon filing of application and bond, and 
issuance of permit at such places, either in 
connection with the manufacturing plant 
or elsewhere, as the Commissioner may de- 
termine; and the entry and storage of 
alcohol therein, and the withdrawls of alco- 
hol therefrom shall be made in such con- 
tainers and by such means as the Commis- 
sioner by regulation may prescribe.” 
Section 72 of the same Chapter relates to 
the establishment of plants. 


The National Prohibition Act plainly pro- 
vides for the establishment of warehouses 
for the storage and distribution of alcohol. 
Such storage and distribution is limited to 
uses for other than beverage purposes. It 
is further provided that, upon the filing of 
an epptteason and bond, a permit for the 
establisment of such warehouses may be is- 
sued at places, either in conenction with the 
manufacturing plant or elsewhere as the 
Commissioner may determine. Provision is 
then made for the promulgation of regula- 
tions concerning entry, storage and with- 
drawals of alcohol therefrom. The Commis- 
sioner insists that the above provision re- 
stricts the establishment of warehouses to 


































those operating manufacturing plants by rea- 
son of the reference thereto in the above sec- 
tion. Appellant contends that the above pro- 
vision permits the establishment of ware- 
houses at the site of a manufacturing plant, 
or at some place removed therefrom, but 
limits the right to issue a permit for the 
establishment of a warehouse to the owners 
of manufacturing plants. 


We can not ee with the construction 
placed upon the Act by the Prohibition Com- 
missioner. We are of the opinion that no 
restriction is contained in the above provi- 
sion limiting the establishment of warehouses 
to manufacturers or the proprietors of manu- 
facturing plants. The Act provides clearly 
for the establishment of bonded warehouses 
in connection with manufacturi: plants or 
elsewhere, and in our opinion ere is no 
restriction in the Act limiting the right to 
establish bonded warehouses to manufacturers 
or proprietors of manufacturing plants. 


+++ 


The next question presented for deter- 
mination is whether the regulation or re- 
striction made by the Commissioner, limit- 
ing the granting of permits for the establish- 
ment and operation of warehouses for the 
storage and distribution of alcohol shall be 
limited to manufacturers or proprietors of 
manufacturing plants, is valid. Certainly, the 
regulation of the Commissioner can not extend 
or broaden the statute; neither may it modify 
its provisions. Campbell v. Galeno Chemical 
sees 281 U. S. 599, 74 L. Ed. 1063, 50 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 412, The regulation made limiting 
the issuance of permits to manufacture or 
proprietors of manufacturing plants, modifies 
-— changes the provisions of the Prohibition 

ct. 


We do not believe that the Prohibition 
Commissioner was authorized in promulgat- 
ing such regulation, as it does not aid in the 
enforcement of the prohibition statute and 
does not prevent the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, which was the object 
and purpose of the Act. The regulation 
clearly restricts operation of the statute and 
in our opinion is illegal, as the Prohibition 
Commissioner was without power to modify or 
om the Prohibition Act by regulations or 
otherwise. 


Any rule or regulation of the Commissioner 
of Prohibition purporting to be made under 
authority of the National Prohibition Act 
restricting the issuance of permits to manu- 
facturers or proprietors of industrial alcohol 
plants to operate bonded warehouses for the 
storage and distribution of alcohol to be 
used exclusively for other than beverage pur- 
poses violates the provisions of title 3, sec. 3, 
National Prohibition Act; title 27 U. S. C. A., 
Sec. 73, and are a nullity. 


No rule or regulation may be adopted and 
enforced which conflicts with an Act of 
Congress in force. Such rule or regulation 
can not amend, enlarge or abridge the opera- 
tion of the Act. United States v. Antikamnia 
Co., 231 U. 8. 654, 58 L. Ed. 419; United States 
v. George, 228 U. S. 14, 57 L. Ed. 712; Oertel 

nas regory, District Attorney, et al., 270 


++ + 


Title 11 of the Prohibition Act provides for 
the liberal construction of the statute to the 
end that the of intoxicating Mquors as 
& beverage may be prevented. The construc- 
tion we have placed upon the provisions of 
the Act involved herein are in harmony with 
title 11. The granting of permits for the 
establishment and operation of warehouses 
a = narra and oe of alcohol 

manner weaken the er 
of the Prohibition Commissioner to enforce 
the Act. It is within the power of the Com- 
missioner to revoke permits for the operation 
of warehousesp as well as for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol, etc., whenever the Prohibi- 
a or when alcohol or in- 

juors are diver 

eee iq ted to unlawful 

Appellant contends that under the Con- 
stitution and laws of Colorado it is unlawful 
to import into the State any intoxicating 
liquors for sale or gift, and the granting of a 
permit to the applicant herein would not 
avail it anything, as it would be impossible 
for it to obtain alcohol for distribution to 
Ree by ee A for other than beverage 

S. ee article 22, . 

of elorsdo. Sec. 1, Constitution 

ccording to the provisions of the Co - 
tution of Colorado, supra, it is uliaehel tos 
any person, association or corporation to 
manufacture for sale or gift any intoxicating 
liquors, or to import such intoxicants into 
the State, but it is provided “the handling 
of intoxicating liquors for medicinal or sacra- 
mental purposes may be provided for by 


statute.” 
++ + 


Section 3715 Colorado Compiled Laws, 1921 
yravides for the distribution of intoxicating 
iquors under a permit issued by the Secre- 


y Guardian of 
Veteran Exempt 


Ohio Attorney General Holds 
Realty Exempt to Extent 
It Was Bought With Fund 
From Veterans’ Bureau 








Columbus, Ohio. 
OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF OHIO 


April 7, 1932 


To the Tax Commission of Ohio, Colum- 
bus, Ohio: I am in receipt of your communi- 
cation in which you inclose a letter from 
County Auditor A, J. Thatcher which reads 
in part as follows: 


“We are transmitting to you application 
for exemption from taxation of property 
held in the name of Geo. H. and Eva E. 
Branne, located at 466 Townsend Avenue, 
this city. The application for exemption is 
made by Eva E. Branne (wife) as guardian 
of Geo. H. Branne (husband) an insane 
World War veteran, said application being 
for one-half of the appraised value. 

“We are disapproving said application for 
the reason that said property was pur- 
chased and owned, by the two in 1928, 
nearly three years before declaration of the 
husband's insanity and resulting appoint- 
ment of the wife as guardian. 

“As relating to this application and 
others I request through you an opinion 
from the Attorney General on a question 
now arising with frequency, in one case 
even to the point of asking if the husband 
agreed to secure the appointment of his 
wife as guardian would his property be 
exempt. 

“I have read the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion, especially No. 2860 of Jan. 26, 1931, but 
to me it does not seem to reach as far as 
some are claiming. To illustrate: 

“The wife, guardian of her incompetent 
husband, buys a $6,000 home, paying thereon 
$600 she has saved from Federal pension to 
her husband. She does one of two things as 
to future payments of $54 per month; pays 
the whole of each $54 from her ward’s pen- 
sion, or pays half from such source and pays 
the other half from her own earnings. We 
have had both cases. * * * 

It would seem to be advisable that a de- 
finite opinion, covering cases such as I have 
described, be secured; because the number 
seeking such exemptions from taxation on 
property purchased on but slight invest- 
ments with balances to be met in future 
years is increasing.” 


Section 454, title 58, U. S. C., reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The compensaton, insurance, and main- 
tenance and support allowance payable un~ 
der Parts II, III, and IV, respectively, shall 
not be assignable; shall not be subject to 
the claims of creditors of any person to 
whom an award is made under Parts II, II, 
or IV; and shall be exempt from all taxa- 


tion.” 
++ + 

The United States has long assumed the 
power which is inherent in a government to 
grant compensation, pensions and bounties to 
the veterans of its wars and their dependents. 
The exercise of this power is demanded from 
the considerations of gratitude and patriotism 
as well as of policy. © legislation in these 
matters manifests the intention that these 
awards be made for the sole use of the bene- 
fictaries, and that the money in its transmis- 
sion to them be protected from taxation and 
claims of creditors. This protection has been 
carefully guarded by this office in several opin- 
fons. r instance, in the Opinions of the 
Attorney General for 1926, Vol. IV, page 2822, 
it was held that estates that have been built 
up by guardians out of money received as 
payments under the World War Veterans’ Act 
are exempt from taxation; in Opinions of the 
Attorney General for 1929, Vol. I, page 183, it 
was held that “the funds received and held 
by guardians under the a of the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924, are exempt from 
taxation as long as said funds, in whatever 
form invested, are under the control of said 

uardians’; in the Attorney General's opin- 
on No. 2860, dated January 26, 1931, it was 
held that “lands purchased with funds derived 
solely from ots nited cane ae oe mans’ Bu- 
reau™ pa’ guar oO s’ Bu- 
reau eeinartes under the World’ Veter- 
erans’ Act are not taxable until the termina- 
tion of said epareeneee. ’ 

It is unnecessary to cite again the authori- 
ties which support these opinions and which 
are cited therein. It is sufficient to say that 
they are based on the theory that. guardian 
receiving such funds is the instrumentality 
through which the Government distributes 
them to the proper party, and until such 
funds reach the beneficiary they are still 
under the control of the Federal Government. 
In other words, the guardian {s treated as the 
agent of the Government and payment of said 
funds to him is not payment to the bene- 
ficiaries. Therefore, while the statute only 
protects such funds as are “payable,” funds 
paid to a guardian are still “payable” to the 
beneficiary, and consequently entitled to ex- 
emption. Where, however, the money has 
been paid direct to the beneficiary, it is no 
longer “payable.’’ ‘anes 


In the case of McIntosh v. Aubrey, 185 U. 8. 
122, 46 L. Ed. 834, it is held: 


“Real estate purchased by a pensioner 
of the United States Government with 
pension money is not exempted from sei- 
zure and sale on execution, by U. S. Rev. 
Stat., section 4747, declaring that no 
money due or to become due to any ee 
sioner shall be liable to attachment, levy, 
or seizure, whether the same remains with 
the Pension Office or any officer or agent 
thereof, but shall inure wholly to the 
benefit of such pensioner, since ‘the ex- 
emption provided by that section ‘protects 
the fund only while in the course of 
transmission to the pensioner.” 


While this case dealt with pengions, 
nevertheless appplicable here, as" the words 
“due” and “payable” are synonymous. The 
Supreme Court held that money received is 
not money due and in the opinion said: 


“We think the purpose of Congress is 
clearly expressed. It is not that pension 
money shall be exempt from attachment 
in all of its sittfations and transmuta- 
tions. It is only to be exempt in one situ- 
ation, to wit, when ‘due or to become 
due.’ From that situation the pension 
money of plaintiff in error had departed.” 


While there are some cases in other States 
which held contrary to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of MelIntosh v. 
Aubrey, supra, the decided weight of author- 
ity is in accord with this case. Moreover, in 
most, if not all, of the cases which hold con- 
trary to the rule announced, State statutes 
exempting such funds were involved. Most 
of them also deal with the exemption of such 
funds from attachment or execution, and it 
is a well-settled rule of construction that 
statutes, in so far as they relate to exemption 
from attachment or execution, are liberally 










it is 





tary of State with the approval of the Gov- 


tion , engaged in the drug business at whole- 
sale, Hence there is constitutional and 
statutory authority under the laws of Colo- 
rado for the distribution of medicinal alcohol, 
The complainant herein is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Colorado “to buy, 
~ Pee ae Bamscture and job in all 

. nicals, drug sundri - 
tical preparations.” . om. Epon 

It was held in the case of Coloni 
Sales Co. v. Western Products — 4 Feat 
(2d) 216: “The Eighteenth Amendment, the 
National Prohibition Act and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder grant no Federal right 
to manufacture and sell alcohol within a 
| State. They merely provide under what cir- 
cumstances it shall be and under what cir- 
cumstances it shall not be unlawful to manu- 
facture and sell alcohol as far as Federal law 
is concerned. They do not modify more 
stringent State prohibition laws.” Therefore 
the granting of the permit to the complainant 
would in no way be authority to it to violate 
the State law. A violation of the State law 
would™be a matter of State concern, and upon 
proper complaint of such violation the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition would revoke such 
permit. 

We conclude that the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition in denying the permit to the appli- 
cant committed error of law in the construc- 
tion that he placed upon the applicable pro- 
visions of the National Prohibition Act, and 


that the decree of the trial 
aa court should be 


It is so ordered. 
CorTTeraL, Circuit Judge, dissents. 





Measure on Destruction 
Of Federal Records Urged 


The House Committee on Judiciary April 
19 ordered reported to the House a pro- 
posed amendment (H. R. 11057) to section 
29 of the Criminal Code of the United 
States as to penalizing wilful unlawful 





ture profits to his sons does not divest 
the petitioner of the liability for the 
payment of tax thereon when realized. 





concealment, removal, mutilation, oblitera- 
tion, falsification, destruction, sale, etc., 
of Government records. 


construed but, in so far as they relate to 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under tnts heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the saquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Bulletin of Pan American Union; April, 1932, 

Pan Am. U. Subscription, $2.50 yearly. 
(8-30967) 

Supplement to Annual List of Publications, 
Commerce Department; Publications Div., 
Commerce, Dept., March, 1932. Apply at 
branch. 

Paraffin and Congealing-Oil prebiens: Buil. 
348, Bur. Mines, Commerce Dept. rice, 55 
cents. (32-26450 

Agricultural Implement Market of France and 
the French olonies; Trade Information 
Bull. No. 794, April, 1932, Bur. For,,& Dom. 
Commerce, Commerce Dept. Price, 10 cents. 

32-26449 
| Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Popu- 
lation of Over 30,000; 1929, Census Bur., Com- 

| merce Dept. Price, $1.25. (13-35107) 

Surface Water Supply of the U. S., Part 4, 
St. Lawrence River Basin; Geological Sur. 
Water-supply Paper 699, Geological Sur., In- 
terior Dept. Price, 25 cents. (GS10-294) 

Machine ools, Machine Tool Accessories, 
Small Metal-working Tools, and Foundry 
and Machine-shop Products Not Elsewhere 
Classified; Industry Series, Manufactures: 
1929, 15th Census of U. 8S. Census Bur., 
Commerce Dept. Price, 10 cents. (31-28178) 

Shi and Boat uilding; Industry Series, Man- 
ufectures: 1929, 15th Census of U. S., Cen- 
sus Bur., Commerce Dept. 





Price, 5 eent- 
(31-28178) 
Strength-Moisture Relations for Wood; ech. 
Bull. No, 282, March, 1932, Agriculture Dept. 
Price, 29 cents. _ Agr. 32-239 
List of American Doctoral Dissertations Printed 














in 1930; L. C. card 13-35002, Library of Con- 
gress. Price, 65 cents, (13-35002) 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BROKERS—Stock brokers—Sale of customer’s stock on depletion of margin—Effect 
of stock market crash of 1929— : 

Where stocks of a customer held by stock brokers-as margin on the customer’s 
open account excéeded in value the amount of the customer’s debt to the broker 
by $155,000 at the close of the market on Oct. 28, 1929, but dropped in value on the 
morning of the 29th by reason of the stock market crash to $47,600 less than the 
amount of the debt, and where the only step taken by the customer to restore the 
depleted margin, on notice thereof from the brokers, was to authorize the sale of 
500 of his 11,084 shares of stock of a corporation held by the brokers on margin at 
$32 per share, and where he did not, until Dec. 7, repudiate the sale by the brokers 
on Oct. 29 and 30 of the other shares of such stock in their effort to protect them- 
selves, although furnished on Nov. 4 with a report of all sales made by the brokers, 
but accepted from the brokers the balance of the proceeds of the sales over and 
above ‘his indebtedness, the customer ratified the sales by the brokers if they were 
unauthorized. 

Conolly v. Foster et al., etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28610, April 15, 1932. 








ELECTIONS—Corrupt Practices Act—Political committee as distinguished from 
candidate’s personal campaign committee— 

A Minnesota election campaign committee was organized under written articles 
of association as a voluntary political committee “to assist by lawful means in the 
election of” a candidate for reelection as a county commissioner; it consisted prin- 
cipally of county employes in the commissioner’s district who were to some extent 
under his supervision and control; it consulted the candidate in regard to the 
campaign and he furnished it with information for use in the campaign literature; 
the committee, with the knowledge of the candidate, published newspaper adver- 
tisements and circulated literature in the form of letters and statements which 
purported to come from him and contained his signature; the candidate, however, 
did not assist the committee financially and did not control its activities; the court, 
in a contest of the candidate’s election, held that it was a political committee 
organized to work for his election and not the candidate’s personal campaign 
committee within the meaning of the Minnesota Corrupt Practices Act which 
classifies committees as candidates’ personal campaign committees, limited in ex- 
penditures to the amount which the candidate himself may spend, party committees, 
and political committees organized to work for or against certain candidates or 
certain measures to be voted upon, not so limited in the amount of expenditures. 

Mariette et al, v. Murray; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28887, April 8, 1932. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Master’s liability for servant’s negligence in operation 
of truck—Effect of employe’s violation of employer's instruction in drinking in- 
toxicating liquor— 

An employer was liable for injuries caused by the negligence of its employe in 
operating its truck on his regular route in the rse of the employer's business, 
although the employe had, previous to the accident, violated the employer's in- 
struction not to drink intoxicating liquor while on duty; the employe’s violation of 
the instructions was not such a deviation ffom his duty as to sever temporarily 
the relationship of employer and employe and relieve the employer from liability 
for a wrongful act thereafter committed by the employe in the course of the 
employer’s business. 

Cleveland Nehi Bottling Co. v. Schenk; C. C. A. 6, No. 5980, March 18, 1932. 





TRUSTS—Constructive trust—Action to establish—Survival on death of defendant— 
Appointment of receiver— 

An action in a Federal court for a district of Wisconsin by stockholders of a 
corporation against its former president and treasurer to establish a constructive 
trust, in which they alleged that the deferidant induced them to purchase common 
stock by his agreement to use the proceeds for the purchase and retirement of the 
corporation’s preferred stock, that in violation of his agreement he used such pro- 
ceeds for the purchase of the preferred stock in his own name, retained it and as 
president and treasurer of the corporation paid himself dividends thereon, and that 
on the retirement of the stock four years thereafter he received the par value and 
the accrued dividends, survived the defendant’s death in the State of Missouri, 
and was revived by the service of a writ of scire facias upon his executors, under 
section 778 of Title 28 of the United States Code, since the cause of action arose 
out of the breach of a contract; the complaint was sufficient to plead a construc- 
tive trust, since the defendant, if the alleged facts be true, took the proceeds of 
the preferred stock charged with a trust in favor of the stockholders; the stock- 
holders were entitled to follow the fund so long as the rights of innocent third 
parties had not intervened and the fund still existed, even though not earmarked; 
the corporation was not an indispensable party to the suit; the stockholders were 
not required to institute separate suits on the theory that the causes of action were 
several, since the stockholders were a and their interests were common 
and the cause of action was therefore one properly asserted in a class suit; the 
court had jurisdiction to appoint a receiver of the alleged trust fund although it 
constituted a part of the estate being probated in a Missouri probate court, since 
if the trust existed the executors took the estate burdened therewith. 

Luster et al., etc., v. Martin et al.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4636, Apyil 7, 1932. 





WILLS—Nature of estate—Equitable conversion—Vendor’s interest in land on her 
death before final payment by purchaser—Interest as personal property as dis- 
tinguished from real property— 

A vendor’s interest in land under a contract providing for the payment of the 
purchase price in installments and for the delivery of the deed upon final payment, 
passed to her executor as personal property upon her death prior to the purchaser's 
payment in full of the deferred payments, and not as real estate to a devisee under 
her will, since under the doctrine of equitable conversion the interest of the vendor 
was converted into personal property. ¢ 

Kern, Exec., et al. v. Robertson, Supt. of Banks; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6903, April: 
13, 1932.°°°** 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PROHIBITION—Industrial alcohol—Permits—Regulation of Commissioner restrict- 
ing issuance of permits for operation of warehouses to manufacturers and pro- 
prietors of industrial alcohol plants—Invalidity of regulation“ under Prohibition 
Act— 

A regulation of the Prohibition Commissioner limiting the issuance of permits 
to operate bonded warehouses for the storage and distribution of alcohol to be 
used exclusively for other than beverage purposes to manufacturers of alcohol and 
proprietors of industrial alcohol plants, is void because not warranted by the 
National Prohibition Act; such regulation does not aid in the enforcement of the 
act nor does it prevent the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage which was 
the object and purpose of the act; the Commissioner cannot, by regulation, extend 
or broaden the statute or modify its provision.—Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition, 
et al., etc., v. Colonial Drug & Sales Co. (C. C. A. 10.)—7 U. S. Daily, 338, April 
21, 1932. 








PROHIBITION—Industrial alcohol—Permits—Action to review refusal te issue— 
Trial de novo— - . 

A Federal district court, in directing the Prohibition Commissioner to issue a 
permit for the operation of a bonded warehouse for the storage and distribution 
of alcohol to be,used exclusively for other than beverage purposes, in the appli- 
cant’s action to review the Commissioner’s refusal to issue the permit under section 
6 of Title 2 of the National Prohibition Act, did not err on the ground that the 
trial was conducted de novo, where the determinative question before the court 
was a question of law as to whether the regulation of the Commissioner, on which 
he based his refusal to issue the permit, was valid under the Prohibition Act.— 
Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition, et al., etc., v. Colonial Drug & Sales Co. 
(C. C. A. 10.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 338, April 21, 1932. 





PROHIBITION—Industrial alcohol—Permits—Review of Commissioner’s denial of 
application—Moot question— *% 

A suit to review the action of the Prohibition Commissioner in refusing the 
complainant a permit to operate a bonded warehouse for the storage and distribu- 
tion of alcohol to be used exclusively for other than beverage purposes, did not 
involve a moot question because brought more than one year after the permit would 
have been issued, if the complainant’s application therefor had been granted, and 
the period of the permit, had it been issued, had therefore expired, since the limita- 
tion as to the time which a permit may continue in force under the regulations 
of the Commissioner cannot begin to run until the permit is issued—Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, et al., etc., v. Colonial Drug & Sales Co. (C. C. A. 10.) — 
7 U. S. Daily, 338, April 21, 1932. 





Patents 
PATENTS—Driving motor-driven vehicle, priority awarded— 
Fageol application for Driving Motor-driven Vehicle awarded priority against 


Patent 1574047, Midboe, claim 1.—Fageol v. Midboe. (C. C. P. A.)—7 U. S. Daily, 
330, April 20, 1932. 





State Taxation 

HIO—Property taxes—Exemptions—Real estate purchased with funds received 
rom United States Veterans’ Bureau— 

(By the Attorney General:) When a guardian of an incompetent person or 
minor, with the approval of the probate court, purchases real estate, paying a por- 
tion of the purchase price thereof with funds received from the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau by said guardian for said ward, the balance of said purchase 
price to be paid in installments or at a future time, and title to said real estate 
is taken in the name of such ward, the interest of said ward in said real estate, 
to. the extent of the amount of the purchase price so paid, is exempt from taxation, 
Opinion Attorney General to Tax Commission.—7 U. S. Daily, 338, April 21, 1932. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Congress 
' 


Senate ! 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., April 
20, pursuant to the terms of a resolu- 
tion, agreed to, April 19, a state funeral 
for Senator William J. Harris, of Georgia, 
was held under the supervision of @ | Ina—jith Ann. Rept. 
committee of Senators. fiscal yr. ended Sept. 30, 1932. 
Adjournment was then taken at 11:40 1931 


a. m. to noon, April 21. ao 


tion, 1931. Boise, 1931. 


Session, 1932. Providence, 1932. 


Parks, Trenton, 1932. 


v : 
House of Representatives 


j Markets, Dept. of Agric. Providence, 1931. 
HE House met at noon, April 20. | yqStRept. of Pub. Service Comm., yr. 193 
Speaker Garner announced that Vol. XXII. 


Annapolis, 1931. 
the membership of the House would |N 


proceed to the Senate, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted April 19, to 
attend the funeral services for Senator 
Harris of Georgia. 

The House at 11:33 a. m. adjourned, 
out of respect to the deceased Senator, 
until noon, April 21. j 


pal, yr. 1930. Trenton, 1931. 


1931, to Dec. 31, 1931, Edward 8. 
Reporter. Augusta, 1931. 





30, 1931. Phoenix, 1931. 
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Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11457. McClintic of Okla. Providing 
cost of production for agricultural products; 


eC. 

8. 4427. Thomas of Idaho. To secure to 
farmer price for agricultural products for 
domestic consumption at least equal to cost 
of production; Agric. and Forestry. 








Changes in status: 
H. R. 11362. To guaranty bank deposits. 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 19. 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11454. Mitchell. For extension of time 
for payment of installments on loans from 
Fedl. land banks; Banking and Currency. 


Claims 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11453. Barton. For relief of State of 
Mo.; Judiciary. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

8. 4123. "To amend Dist. of Columbia traf- 
fic acts. Reptd. to S. Apr. 19. 

H. R. 8754. To control possession, sale, 
transfer, and use of dangerous weapons. 
Passed H. Apr. 11. Reptd. to 8. Apr. 19. 

8. 3911. To duthorize Commrs. to close 
Quintana Place, between Seventh Street and 
Seventh Place N. W. Reptd. to 8. Apr. 19. 

68. 4106. For closing of certain streets and 
alleys. Reptd. to 8. Apr. 1 


Elections 
Changes in status: 
S. Res. 174. For investigation of campaign 
expenditures of presidential, vice presidential, 
and senatorial candidates im 1932. Reptd. 





Idaho—Proceedings State Board of Equaliza- 


R. 1.—5th Ann. Rept. of Criminal Law Advisory 
Comm. made to Gen. Assembly at its Jan. 


of Probation Dept., 
Indianapolis, 


J.—N. J. State Parks by C. P. Wilber, 
of Conservation and Development, 
State Forester and Chief Div. Forests and 


R. 1.—Rept. of Seed Analyses, 1931, Bureau of 


. J.—Board of Pub. Utility Commissioners, 
Statistics of Utilities, Private and Munici- 


Me.—Maine Reports, Cases argued and deter- 
mined in Supreme Judicial Court, Jan. 1, 
Anthoine, 


Ariz.—2lst and 22d Ann. Repts., Ariz. Comm. 
of Agric. and Horticulture, bienn. ended Je. 1043 _p. 


to 8. Apr. 19. 
Finance 


Bills introduced: 
’ §. 4429. Fletcher. To/restore and maintain 
average purchasing power of dollar by ex- 
pansion and contraction of credits and cur- 
rency; Banking and Currency. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4426. Logan. To consolidate personnel 
activities of Govt.; for apptmt. of admr. and 
bd. of review; Civil Service. 

S. 4434. Davis. To amend act for retire- 
ment of employes of classified civil service; 
Civil Service. 

Indians 


Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 371. Schneider. Authorozing Atty. 
Gen. of Wis. to examine Govt. records in re- 
lation to claims of Wis. Indians; Indian Af- 


fairs. 
Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

S. 4148. To permit U. S. to be made pery 
—_ in certain cases. Reptd. to le 

pr. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11455. James. To award distinguished- 
service cross to former holders of certificate 
of merit; Military Affairs. 

Postal Service 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8576. To regulate mfr. and sale of 

stamped envelopes. Reptd. to H. Apr. 19. 
Public Health 
Changes in status: 

. J. Res. 361. Authorizing surgeon general 
of Public Health Service to make survey as 
to facilities for protection of public health 
in care and treatment of leperous persons in 
Hawaii. Reptd. to H. Apr. 19. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4430. Shortridge. To relinquish interest 
of U. 8. in certain lands to City and County 
of San Francisco; Military Affairs. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11456. Martin of Oreg. For construc- 
tion of works for development of Columbia 
River and tributaries; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. J. Res. 369. Smith of Idaho. To permit 
compact between Idaho and Wyo. respecting 
apportionment of waters of Snake River; Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation. 

. J. Res. 148. Thomas of Idaho. To per- 
mit compact between Idaho and Wyo. re- 
spect; apportionment of waters of Snake 
River; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Territories 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res, 370. Hare. To amend jt. res. for 
relief of Porto Rico, as amended; Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: 

8. 3145. Eor apptmt. of commrs. to hear 
cases arising under contracts of war-risk in- 
surance in dist.-cts. for eastern and western 
dists. of 8. C. Reptd. to S. Apr. 19. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11458. Johnson of S. Dak. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied 
of Congress. 


éotty by the Library 

Fict om. boots in oe 

ei languages, officia’ jocumen 

oan children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress tard number 
is at end of last line. 





Malyusz, Elemer. Fugitive Bolsheviks. 441 p. 
Lond., G. Richards, 1931. 32-2474 
‘Miller, Harry G. Auditorium social arts, by 
... and Newton W. Chaffee. 413 p., illus. 
Boston, D. C. Heath, 1932. 32-2443 
Nassau, Jason J. Textbook of practical as- 
primarily for engineering stu- 
Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill astronomical 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 
32-2650 
Neumann, Henry. Lives in the making; aims 
and ways of character educ. 369 p. N. Y., 
D. Appleton, 1932. 32-2448 
Neureuther, Karl, ed. U-boat stories; narra- 
tives of German U-boat sailors, edited by 
. . and Claus Bergen. Illus. 207 p., illus. 
N. Y., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 1931. 32-2479 
Remmers, Hermann H. Study of class enter- 
ing Purdue univ. in 1926, by ... and J. 
M. Stalnaker, M. A. (Purdue univ., Div. of 
educ. reference. Studies in higher educ., 
XVII.) 31 p. Lafayette, Ind., 1931. 31-27740 
Smith, Wm. A. Secondary education in U. 8. 
429 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-2442 
Spicer, Ernest E. Income tax, by ... and 
Ernest C. Pegler, llth ed. Ed. by H. A. R. 





J. Wilson. 498 p. Lond., H. F. L. (pub- 
lishers), Itd., 1931. 32-2439 
Stirling, John. Fishing for trout and sea- 


trout with worm and wet fly. 163 p. Lond., 
F. Allan, 1931. 32-2635 
Waksman, Selman. A. Principles of soil micro- 
biology. 2d. ed. 894 p., illus. Balti.. Wil- 
liams & Wilkins co., 1932. 32-2649 
Waugh, Evelyn. They were still dancing. 317 
p. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1932. 31-28590 
Western influences in modern Japan; series of 


papers on cultural relations, by Inazo 
Nitobe and others. 532 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., Univ. cf Chicago press, 1931. 32-2471 


Young, Sir Geo., bart. Pendulum of progress; 
essay in political science and scientific poli- 
tics. 184 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 1931. 

32-2438 

Paton, Wm. A. Accountants’ handbook. 2d 
ed. 1,873 p., illus. N. Y., Ronald press co., 
1932. 32-2645 


ained, by ...; tr. 

by Stephen Hudson. 3 p. Lond., Chatto 
& Windus, 1931. 32-2506 
Ragsdale, John T. The Bible 7 temperance; 


Proust, Marcel. Time r 





against prohibition, by... Boston, 
Christopher pub. house, 1931. 32-2643 
Sackett, Everett B. Administration of 


internat]. school correspondence of Junior 
Red cross. (peste noe ae 
univ., 1931.) ° . ¥. city, " 
? 32-1994 
St. George’s school, Jerusalem. Service book 
for schools. 194 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1932. 32-2485 
Snowden, James H. Discovery of God. 230 p. 


N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-2483 
Spalding, Kenneth J. Talks on eee, 
154 p. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1931. 32-2487 


Sprietsma, Cargill. We imperialists; notes on 
Ernest Seilliere’s philosophy of imperialisin. 
153 p. N. ¥., Coumbia univ. press, 1931. 

32-1997 

Tucker, Josiah. Josiah Tucker; selection from 
his economic and political writings, intro- 
duction by Robt. L. Schuyler. 576 p. N. Y., 
Columbia univ. press, 1931. 32-1996 

Brooks, Collin. This tariff question. 271 p. 
Lond., E. Arnold and co., 1931. 32-2811 

| Calif. Constitution. Constitution of state of 

Calif. adopted in convention, at Sacramento, 

Mar. 3, 1879, ratified by vote of people May 

7, 1879, together with all amendments 

adopted to and including Nov. 4, 1930, ed, 

by Edward F. Treadwell, LL. B. 6th ed. 





co., 1931, 


San Francisco, Bancroft-Whitn 
32-2806 7 | 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Review Refused 
On Compensation 
| Statute’s Validity 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Consider Merits of Case 
Against Constitutionality 
Of North Carolina Act 


The Supreme Court of the United) 
States declined on April 18 to consider the | 
merits of the case in which the constitu- 
tionality of provisions of the 1929 North 
Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act} 
were in question. The Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company had sought a rul- 
ing of the court on the validity of sections 
38 and 40 of the statute, under which 
provisions, as construed by the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, the personal rep- 
resentative of a deceased employe who 
leaves no dependents is entitled to the 
same compensation as dependents of a 
deceased employe wholly dependent. 

Following presentation of arguments by 
R. M. Robinson, counsel for the insurer in 
support of the jurisdiction of the court to 
hear the case, Chief Justice Hughes an- 
nounced from the bench that the court 
lid not care to hear counsel for the party. 
¥. E. McPherson, Administrator, in case 


| Of £169,995. 


|with a deficit of £800,312 in 1930.—(De- 
|partment of Commerce.) 


|\Life Insurance in Force 





British Post Office 


Increases Surplus 





Reorganization Considered as 
Earnings Are Turned Back 
Into Treasury 





The British post office closed the fiscal 


year ended March 31 with a surplus of 
£9,849,904, an increase of, £808,866 over the 
same period last year, according to the 
London office of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

There has been some discussion of late 
in England with regard to reorganizing | 
the post office. One of the reasons given | 
is that the surplus it makes has to be 
turned back into the treasury. ‘ 

Of the present surplus the telephone 
receipts amounted to £343,219, a decrease 
And against this there was 
a deficit in the telegraph services, amount- 
ing this year to £1,005,669, as compared 


' 
In Kentucky Is Analyzed 


Frankfort, Ky., April 20. | 

On Dec. 31, 1931, there were 1,851,551 
life insurance policies in force in Kentucky 
of $1,271,223,849 face amount, according 
to a condensed statement of Kentucky 
| business issued by Charles I. Brown, act- 





No. 525. 
Insurer’s Contentions 


Mr. Robinson stated that the issue of 
the constitutionality of the provisions 
challenged was not raised before the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, but it 
was raised and considered by the Superior 
Court on appeal from the decision of the 
Commission awarding compensation to 
the administrator of the deceased employe 
as in the case of full dependency. The 
question was also raised and directly pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, he said, but that court held that 
the constitutional issue was not season- 


ably raised because it was not set out as) 


@ ground for review in the application to 
the full commission to review the findings 
of the hearing commissioner. 

If was contended in argument by Mr. 
Robinson that the North Carolina Su- 


preme Court had erred in ruling that the | 


constitutional issue was not seasonably 
raised. The Industrial Commission is not 


a court, but an administrative tribunal, | 


he noted in arguing that it would be un- 
reasonable to force the issue of the validity 


of a provision of the statute under which | 


it was created to be raised before it. 
Questions Involved 

In answer to a question of Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, counsel stated that in his 
opinion the Commission could not declare 
the provisions in question unconstitu- 
tional. Chief Justice Hughes asked 
whether a Federal question would be in- 
volved if the statute in express terms had 
prescribed that the superior court, on an 
appeal from the decision of the Commis- 


sion, could rule only on questions of law) 


raised before the Commission. Mr. Rob- 
inson replied: “I think not.” 

It was explained that no pleadings be- 
fore the Commission are required, and it 
was therefore asserted that there was no 
opportunity to raise the issue “before the 
Commission. 

In presenting briefly his argument upon 
the constitutionality of the provisions of 
the statute in question in the case, Mr. 
Robinson claimed that the provisions, in 
permitting the personal representative of 
@ deceased employe who leaves no de- 
pehdents to recover compensation are vio- 
lative of the Fourteenth Amendment, since 
there is no reasonable basis for the crea- 
tion of the liability established, which ar- 
bitrarily takes the property of one person 
for the private benefit of another. To 
include nondependents in the class to be 
benefited by the workmen’s compensation 
statute is arbitrary and without substan- 
tial basis, it was also urged. 


Distribution of Award 


Asked concerning “What becomes of the 
award made to the administrator?” Mr. 
Robinson stated that he did not know, 
since the statute makes no provision 
therefor. “I suppose,” he replied, “that 
it would be distributed to the next of kin. 
or, if there is none, would escheat to the 
State.” Mr. Justice Sutherland inquired 
“What would be the objection if the stat- 
ute provided that it go to the State?” In 
response, counsel maintained that the only 
valid purpose of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
Act is compensation of injured employes 
or their dependents for injuries or death 


attributable to industrial accidents aris- | 
ing out of or in course of their employ- | 


ment. He argued that there is no valid 
basis for an award for the death of an 
employe who has no dependents. 

In support of the statute, Frank P. Hob- 
good and William S. Coulter, counsel for 
the administrator, contended 
brief that the provisions complained of 
are constitutional, since “it is the indus- 
try that takes the life, and the creditors, 


next of kin, legatees, and even the State | 


itself have an interest in the continuation 
of the life.” 


Payment of Examiners 
Is Clarified in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 20. 

The State Insurance Department is not 
permitted to authorize its examiners to 
bill the companies which they have ex- 
amined directly for per diem salaries and 


expenses, Attorney General James M. Og- | 


den has just ruled in an opinion to the 
oe Insurance Commissioner, John C. 


Pointing out that under 


bear the expense of the examination of 
their affairs conducted by the State In- 


surance Department, Mr. Ogden said the | 
examiners are to be paid out of the De-| 


partment’s appropriation, in which allow- 
ance for such expenditures is made, and 
the companies should reimburse the In- 
surance Department for such examination 
expenses, the Department in turn paying 
the funds into the State treasury. 





Loss Ratio in Montana 
On Fire Insurance Shown 


Helena, Mont., April 20 
The fire insurance loss ratio in Montana 
last year was 63 per cent on the basis of 
premiums received and losses paid, ac- 
cording to the annual summary of the 
State Auditor, George P. Porter. 
Net premiums received by the com- 
Panies during the year were $3,598,697, 
compared with a total of $4,166,264 


609, as compared with $2,266,576 in 1930. 





Utility Inquiry Proposal 
Withdrawn in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., April 20. 

Both branches of the Legislature have 
accepted the report “leave to withdraw” 
made by the Committee on Banks and 
Banking on the petition (H. 933) of the 
Public Franchise League for an investiga- 
tion by the Attorney General of capital- 
ation and sale of securities of public 
utility holding companies. 


in their | 


the Indiana | 
law, insurance companies are required to! 


in | 
1930. Net losses paid in 1930 were $2,044.- | 





jing and Deputy State Insurance Commis- 
| sioner. 

| Of the total amount of insurance in 
|force $895,804,573 was ordinary life, $236,- 
|618,946 industrial life and $133,805,330 
|group insurance. 


'Texas Abandons Penalties 
For Truck Rate Violations 


Austin, Tex., April 20. 


| The State of Texas has abandoned its 
|efforts to invoke a penal statute to en- 
|force adherence by motor-truck operators 


|to rate schedules established by the Rail- 
|road Commission, according to oral an- 
nouncement at the office of the Motor 
Transportatton Division. It was added 
|that civil suits for penalties will be in- 
| stituted. 


Connecticut Premium Tax 
Declines Slightly in Year 


Hartford, Conn., April 20. 


| A decline of less than 1 per cent in the 
| revenue from taxes on premiums written 
j in Connecticut during 1931 is reported by 
|the Connecticut Insurance Department. 
|The Department’s income from this 

source, it estimates, will be $845,233, as 

compared with $853,215 received for 1930, 

a shrinkage of $7,982. Domestic company 
|payments will total $761,662, while pay- 
|ments by foreign companies will amount 
| to $83,571. 

The small shrinkage in the premium tax 
revenue indicates that the insurance busi- 
| ness transacted in Connecticut during 1931 
|was fairly stable, according to the De- 
partment. 
| The premium tax is reciprocal, Con- 

necticut taxing companies of other States 
}on the basis that those States tax the 
Connecticut companies, the levy ranging 
from 1 to 3 per cent 

It is expected by the State Insurance 
| Department that its total receipts for 
|the year ending June 80, 1932, including 
| the revenue from the premium tax, will 
show little, if any, decrease from the re- 
ceipts of the previous year, which were 
$1,035,972. 

















|Governor of New Jersey 
Vetoes First Measure 


} Trenton, N. J., April 20. 


Governor Moore has returned to the 
| Legislature the first bill vetoed this ses~- 
sion. The purpose of the measure (A. 103) 
was to provide that notice of foreclosure 
| proceedings be published in foreign lan- 
| guage newspapers. ; 
| The Governor approved 20 bills, among 
which were three (S. 237, 238, 240) to per- 
{mit the State Banking Commissioner to 
| pledge assets of building and loan as- 
sociations, insurance and trust companies 
for loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. . 

Another measure (S. 141) signed amends 
the insurance company act to assure the 
legality as an investment of an interest 
in a mortgage which has been paid in 
part. 7 

Other bills becoming law with executive 
signature were: 

S. 45. Defines practice of optometry, gov- 
|erns admission to practice and defines unpro- 
| fessional conduct. 

S. 57. Provides that milk sold in New 
Jersey be pasteurized within 48 hours of pro- 
duction and cream within 96 hours. 

S. 84. Allows Supreme Court Justice to 
pass upon bail applications in criminal cases 
pending writs of error when bail is denied by 
| convicting court. 

8S. 158. Provides for marking of fertilizer | 
grades and chemical contents. 

S. 209. Prohibits elections more than once 
every two years for resumption of city men-| 
ager plan of government in cities which have) 
discarded that form. 


Five Labor Controversies 
Are Settled During Week 


Twelve new labor disputes, two of which 
were adjusted, were brought before the 


C-zartment of Labor for settlement dur- 
ing the week ended April 16, according to 
information supplied by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Conciliation Service. Three 
other disputes were also adjudicated. 

Thirty-seven strikes and 59 contro- 
versies were awaiting action of the Depart- 
ment as the week ended. Following is a 
list of the new disputes suplied by Mr. 
Kerwin: 

Electrical workers, Rochester, N. Y.—Strike 
‘of 200 electrical workers; pending; wages cut 
20 per cent. 

George F. Lee Coal Co., Plymouth, Pa.— 
Strike of an unreported number of miners; 
pending; wage cut and working conditions. 

Stone and Granite Cutters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Controversy with 300 stone and granite cut-| 
ters; pending; proposed wage cut. 

Veterans Hospital, Rutland, Mass.—Contro- 
| versy with an unreported number of building 
craftsmen; pending; prevailing wage rate. 

Post Office, Highland, I1l.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of electricians; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage rate. 

Post Office, Long Beach, Calif—Controversy 
with an unreported number of iron workers; 
pending; prevailing wage rate. 

Post Office, Ironwood, Mich-—Controversy 
with an unreported number of laborers; pend- 
ing; prevailing wage rate. 

Veterans Home, Biloxi, Miss.—Controversy 
| with an unreported number of building crafts- | 
men; pending; prevailing wage rate. | 

Dirigible Hangar, Sunnyvale, Calif.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of iron 
workers; pending; wages for men making 
fabricated steel for hangar. 

Post Office, Elizabethtown, Tenn.—Contro- 
| versy With an unreported number of building 
| craftsmen; pending; nonresident workers em- 
| ployed. 

Fox Hill Coal Co., Plains Township, Pa.— 
Strike of 65 miners; adjusted; wage cut; no 
cut. 

Post Office, Taunton, Mass.—Controversy 
with 52 building craftsmen; adjusted; wages 
{and local labor; will pay prevailing wage, lo- 
cal men largely employed. 








Sovet Chromite Exports 


The Soviet Union has great resources of | 
chromite. Soviet exports of this product are | 
of growing importance in world supply and 
in Soviet economics. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


‘Five Power and Gas Utilities 


}ant to Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con-/| A. § 
gress, First Session, approved Feb. 15, 1928, 
directing the investigation of certain classes 
of operating electric power and gas utility 
companies and holding companies, and asso- 
ciated engineering, finance, management and 
construction companies, 
the Commission “report to the Senate within 
each 30 days after the’ passage of the reso- 
luction and finally on the completion of the 
investigation,” upon the matters specified in 
the resolution, 
with the stenographic report of the evidence 
taken, this forty-second interim report cover- 
ing the period from March 16, 1932, to April 
15, 1932, inclusive, is respectfully submitted. 


| 22, 23 and 24, 1932, and April 5, 6, 7, 14 and 15, 
1932. 
related to New England Public Service Com- 
pany, Georgia Power & Light Company and 
Florida Power Corporation of the Middle West 
Utilities group, and the Arkansas Power 
Light Company and Mississippi Power & Light 
Company of the Electric Bond & Share group. 


President, New England Public Service Co., 
Augusta, Me.; 
New England Public Service Co., Augusta, Me.; 
P. 
League, Jonesboro, Ark.; A. Z. Patterson, At- 


land Power Association and the Deerfield Com- 
pany; Henry C. Spurr, Editor in Chief, Public 
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Investigated During Month 





Ten Reports Filed Regarding Inquiries, Says. 


Federal Trade Commission 





N INVESTIGATING five power and gas utilities companies, March 16 to April 15, 

inclusive, the Federal Trade Commission heard testimony by seven witnesses 
for the concerns and by 13 members of its own staff, while 10 reports were filed in 
connection with the inquiries, according to the Commission’s 42nd Interim Report 
to poe Senate (Public Utilities Release No. 130), issued April 20. The report follows 
in full text: 


To the Senate of the United States: Pursu- 
. Hills, Washington, D. 


ager, P. U. 


mission's 
Buckingham, William T. 


and directing that/C. Dickerman, Charles R. 


Taylor, 


Har 
B. Wooden. 


and that it transmit there-| he following reports 


record as exhibits: 


Public hearings were held March 16, 17, 18,| Company. (Ex. 5041.) 


The testimony and exhibits presented 


exhibits and appendices, (Ex. 5077.) 


& 
tion of accounts and records of 


The witnesses were: Walter 8. Wyman, | @*hibits and appendices. (Ex. 5080.) 


Carroll N. Perkins, Attorney, | 


| Light Company, 


H. atson, Chairman, Property Owners | @nd appendices. (Ex. 5097.) 


torney, Arkansas-Missouri Power Company,|and operations of Florida Power Corporation | 
Kansas City, Mo,; Martin A. Brown, Wilming-|and Georgia Power & Light Company. (Ex. 
ton, Vt., who testified concerning New Eng-/| 5103.) 





Report by Harry 






Utilities Reports, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., and 

. C., General Man- 
R., Inc., who testified concerning | 
Public Utilities Reports and Public Utilities 
Fortnightly; and the following from the, Com- 
legal and economic staff: Frank 
Chantland, Judson 
Aaron J.) 
Hughes, J. Butler Walsh, A. M. McDermott, 
Walter Meleen, R. C. Dalrymple, W. B. Horne, 
H. Carter, James G. Lanier and Walter 


concerning which 
testimony was presented, were put into the! 


Report by Frank Buckingham on accounts 
and records of New England Public Service 


Report by Charles R. Taylor on examina- | 
tion of accounts and records of Arkansas 
Power é& Light Company, with accompanying 


Report by Charles R. Taylor on examina- 
ississippi 
Power & Light Company, with accompanying 


Report by Aaron J. Hughes on examination 
of accounts and records of Georgia Power & 
with accompanying exhibits | 


Report by J. C. Dickerman on properties | 


H. Carter on interstate | 
transmission of electric energy by New Eng- | 
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Montana Man Is Named 
On Hail Insurance Board 


Helena, Mont., April 20. 

Gov. J. E. Erickson has announced the 
appointment of E. K. Bowman, of Helena, 
to the State Board of Hail Insurance for 
a term of three years beginning April 18 


Report by James G. Lanier on intercorporate 
relations of the Arkansas Power 
Company and Mississippi Power & Light Com- 
pany with other companies in the Electric 
Power & Light group. (Ex. 5076.) 

Report by Harry “H. Carter on interstate 
transmission of electric energy by Arkansas 


Light Company and Mississippi Power & Light 
Company. (Ex. 5082.) 

Report by Harry H. Carter on 
transmission of electric energy by the Ar- 
Kansas-Missouri Power Company—1929 and 
1930. (Ex. 5091-A.) 

Report by Harry H. Carter on interstate 
transmission of electric energy by the Flor- 
ida Power Corporation and Georgia Power & 
Light Company—1929 and 1930. (Ex. 5098.) 

ince the last interim report, accounting 
reports were completed on four important op- 
erating companies and another accounting re- 
port, covering the engineering, management, 
securities and construction activities of an 


finished. An engineer’s report on properties 





tion and Georgia Power & Light Company, 
of the Insull group, was written and placed 
in the record at public hearings. 

A report on t 
energy across State lines by a large holding 
company was completed. The field account- 
ing examination was continued on four hold- 
ing companies, three subholding companies, 
four operating companies and two securities 
companies. he field accounting work was 
completed on two operating companies and 
on one subholding company. 

Hearings are scheduled to be resumed April 
26. At that time it is expected that testi- 
mony will be presented touching the North- 


ard Gas & Electric Company group. 

Transmitted herewith is the transcript of 
the testimony presented at the hearings from 
March 16, 1932, to April 15, 1932, of above 
witnesses (pp. 19843 to 21001, inclusive), to- 
gether with exhibits introduced (Nos, 5041 to 
5122, inclusive). 





land Public Service Company system. (Ex. | 
5075.) 


& Light | 


interstate | 


important holding company group, was also} 


and operations of the Florida Power Corpora- | 


e transmission of electric | 


ern States Power Company and Minneapolis | 
General Electric Company, both of the Stand- | 





Minnesota Upholds 
Wisconsin Policy 


Recovery Permitted Under Auto 
Insurance for ‘Substantive 
Liability Created’ 


St. Paul, Minn., April 20. 

Because in Wisconsin iiability for per- 
sonal injuries survives the death of a 
tortfeasor and the law of that State im- 
putes into every automobile liability in- 


Power & Light Company, Louisiana Power & | Surance policy a provision making the in- 


surer directly liable to an injured person 
for torts committed by the insured, re- 


covery may be had in Minnesota against | 


the estate of tne insured for an injury 


sustained in. Wisconsin and liability may | 


be enforced directly against the insurer; 
even though an action for personal injury 
does not survive in Minnescta. 

This was the recent holding of the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court in the case of 
Kertson v. Johnson, Administratrix, et al. 

The court held that the direct liability 
of the insurer created by the Wisconsin 
statutes will be enforced 
and the insurer may be joined in an ac- 
tion against the insured’s estate because 


of the “substantive liability created by the 
tenor of the insurance policy as provided | 
| by the law” of Wisconsin rather than by 


virtue of the Wisconsin procedure. 





Order Cutting Gas Rates 
Sustained in California 


in Minnesota, | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Auto Liability 
Cases Decrease 
In Connecticut 


|Proof of Financial Responsi- 
bility Required of 9,431 
Motorists, Drop of 40 Per 
Cent During Year 





Hartford, Conn., April 20. 

Proof of financial responsibility was re- 
quired of 9,431 motorists in Connecticut 
| during 1931 as against 15,924 in 1930 and 
| 18,573 in 1929, according to a bulletin just 
| issued by the State Department of Motor 

Vehicles. 

Such proof was required in 81 fatal ac- 
cident cases last year as compared with 79 
lin 1930; in 880 per sonal injury accident 
cases as against 1,611 in 1930; in 4,501 
property damages accidents as against 11,- 
272 in the preceding year; in 1,315 cases of 

conviction for operating under influence 
of intoxicating liquor as against 1,437; in 
796 cases of conviction for reckless driving 
as against 1,086; in 205 cases of convic- 
| tion for evading responsibility as against 
222 and in 1,296 cases of conviction for 
| speeding as against 86. 


| 


San Francisco, Calif., April 20.| Compliance was secured in 6,269 cases, 
The order of the Railroad Commission | it was stated, and in all but 21 were posted 
made o nNov. 24, 1930, reducing the gas| for noncompliance. 


rates of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric | 
Corporation has been fully sustained by 
a three-judge Federal court at?Los An-| law 


The 9,431 motorists coming within the 
| provisions of the financial responsibility 
in 1931 were classified as follows: 


geles, according to announcement by the/ ordinary, 4,511; group A, 3,232; group B, 


Commission. 


| 177, and group C, 1,511. 





because It offers such fine-car features 
as Free Wheeling, Syncro-Mesh gear- 
shifting, bodies by Fisher and multi- 
cylinder smoothness at these new low prices 


(The Chevrolet line consists of 14 models, 
each avaliable for immediate delivery) 


‘445... 


F.0.8. FLINT’, MICHIGAN 


Looming larger every day as the 


GREAT AMERICAN VALUE 


REDUCED PRICES EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1932 


All prices 


“wl wn 
“all 


itr tae ees 





roapster. . . 445 concn... . °495 casrour .. 595 
sport roapster 4835 ve .uxe coure °510 sepa ...,.-. 5590 
stanparvcoure °*449Q ve cuxe conch “5155 speci senan 2615 
s-winoow coure°490 sport coure . “535 sanvau pusetrow" O25 
puacton.. . “495 spnss.coure. “57 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 


Special equipment extra. 


NOTE: Above models standard with five wire wheels. Six wire wheels and fender wells on all models $15.00 list additional. 
Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms, Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan. Division of General Motors. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 

























































































Minority Protests | 
Sale of Ship Line 


Stockholders’ Group Ignored | 
By Shipping Board, House | 
Committee Told | 





Valued at Billion 
Below Railroads 








The House Committee ‘on Merchant | 
Marine, Radio and Fisheries was told at a 
hearing April 20 that the minority pre-| 
ferred stockholders of the old United | 
States Lines, Inc., weré given no consider- | 
ation when the Shipping Board sold the 
fleet to its persent owners. | 

John 8S. Stover an attorney of New York 
City representing a committee of minority | 
preferred stockholders of the lines de-| 
clared his committee feels that the Gov- | 
ernment is responsible for the manner in | 
which the sale of the lines was arranged 
and for the resulting loss, to the stock- 
holders. 

He declared the minority interests were | 
given no voice in the proceedings during 
which the fleet was transferred to the new | 
owners. He said Paul W. Chapman, presi- | 
dent of the old company, was always in a 
position to protect his interests but that 
the minority stockholders were not. | 


Declares Minority Disregarded 

‘The minority stockholders are interested | 
only in the fact that they brought stock 
in United States Lines before it got into | 
difficulties and that they still hold that 
stock, he said. This stock cost approxi- 
mately $3,500,000, he added. 

Asked if Mr. Chapman’s presence dur- 
ing the proceedings leading to the trans- 
fer of the fleet did not serve to protect 
the minority preferred stockholders, the 
attorney replied in the negative. Under 
the terms given by the Shipping Board | 
to Mr, Chapman, prior to the transfer | 
of the fleet, the minority. stockholders 
were disregarded, he said. 

He declared that the Board dealt with 
Mr. Chapman as though he were the 
sole person interested in the company and 
that in its corresepondenge with him it 
removed his obligation to the minority 
stockholders. 

Mr. Stover declared that' he did not 
wish to criticize Mr. Chapman in his 
transactions with the Board. “I can’t ana- 
lyze the position of Mr. Chapman,” he 
said. “It is as oriental as the rest of 
the deal.” He added that Mr. Chapman 
acted under “duress” in the transactions. 


Board Affiliation Cited 

The attorney said the responsibility for 
the sale of the stock of United States 
Lines rested with the Government and 
the affiliation of the fleet with the Board, | 
which was noted in the outside of the pros- | 
pectus, was the most persuasive thing in| 
the sale of the stock. 

He declared that if the Government 
had foreclosed when Mr. Chapman was 
unable to continue his payments to the 
Board, the minority stockholders would 
have been given representation, but since 
the Government prevented foreclosure by 
turning the fleet over to a new company 
the minority stockholders were ignored. 
They had no opportunity to exchange | 
their shares at the time of the transfer, | 
he said. 

Chairman Davis (Dem.), of Tullahoma, | 
Tenn., expressed his opinion that the 
Board “made a mistake” in disposing of 
the lines to the present operators, United 
States Lines, Inc., of Nevada, but he de- 
clared he could not see where the minor- 
ity stockholders “would be better off” 
otherwise. 

T. V. O’Connor, chairman of #he Ship- 


Estimated Investment in Ve- 
hicles, Garages and Rural 
Highways Placed at 25 


Billions 


[Continued from Page 1.) i 
of trains which increasing 
en operating ee and some- 
t even crew expense. 
rnus. ‘the Chicago & — Western re- 
ports the operation in 1 30 of 22 trains 
which did not return out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. The St. Louis-San Francisco re- 
ports an 81 per cent decline in passengers 
cafried and a 58 per cent decline in pas- 
senger revenue from 1920 to 1929, but = 
an 8.1 per cent decline in passenger-tra n 
miles and a 1.7 per cent decline in = 
senger-car miles; on the Chicago, St. Paul. 
Minneapolis & Omaha in the same — 
passenger revenue declined 51.52 per =— 
passenger-train revenue 44.94 per cent, 
passenger-train miles 1.51 per cent, and 
passenger-train car-miles 5.37 per yn 
The Rock Island increased its steam = 
rail-motor train mileage 1.75 per _— 
from 1919 to 1929, while the number S 
passengers carried intrastate declined 79. 
per cent and interstate 53.2 per cent. Cer- 
tain other roads ees success- 
reductions. ' 
wigan to tse Class I railroads, it may 
first be noted that the war and [spe 
period was one of intensive utilization ©: 
rail-passenger service. In 1920, 42.03 per 
cent more passenger-miles of service = 
rendered with 0.35 per cent fewer train- 
“miles than on. the average of the years 
1911-1915. To a less degree, the same was 
true of 1923, when passenger-miles beers 
15.08 per cent greater than in ="! 
‘and train-miles were 0.53 per cent -_ 
< However, between 1923 and 1926 = as 
miles expanded slightly over pre-war ( ve 
per cent), though passenger-miles declin . 
6.53 per cent and passengers carried 12. 
t. 
Pepetween 1923 and 1929 passengers Car- 
ried declined 20.92 per cent and pesmeneer 
miles 18.13 per cent, but the number 0: 
train-miles remained unchanged.(32) Be- 
tween 1923 and 1930 the decline in _ 
sengers carried reached 28.71 per cent S 
in passenger-miles 29.35 per cent, while 
train-miles declined only 3.92 per — 
* Passengers per train declined from 67 4 
1923 to 55 in 1929 and 49 in 1930 and 
per car from 16.3 to 12.5 and 11.3. 
Passenger Service Costs 
In 1929, the railroads of two major di- 
visions of the country expended prac- 
tically all of their passenger-service rev- 
enue in meeting passenger-service exX- 
perses; in 1930 these two districts actually 
exvended one-sixth and one-eighth more 
than they took in. Only in the eastern | 
district has the ratio been kept within 
bounds, and even there it rose to 90.23 per 
cent in 1930. Allowing for the unusual 
circumstances of 1930, it still remains — 
that passenger service in the southern an 
western districts is chronically conducted 
below a profitable level, considering Op- 
ercting expenses only. If preg = 
on ae ie esl net and|ping Board, said the Board had given 
other fa siti the loss is magnified. Mr. Chapman “every opportunity” to carry 
other fac en of adjusting local-train |on the lines, but that he was financially 
red ce end of finding employment for | unable to meet every proposition submit- 
Gauipen nt and stations used in local and/ted. He stated that the Board was not 
coach servi as eased for a number of| influenced by any outside agency in its 
ion by yeabon of the increase of Pull- | negotiations; that it acted entirely alone. 


in effecting adjust- “Redress” Advocated 
nent men and to date some roads; Mr. Stover declared that his clients 
have advanced the process much fur-|should be given “redress” in one form or 
ther than others. However, Pullmanj/another. Asked what he meant by re- 
travel began to decline after 1926 and took | dress, he explained that if the Govern- 
an abrupt fall in 1930. Thus new prob- | ment had perpetrated a wrong to a large 
lems of adjustment have been added to| number of people, that wrong should be 
the earlier ones. * * * righted. 
Freight Traffic Increases He said it would be satisfactory to the 

Barring recent declines attributable in| minority stockholders if their junior pref- 
major part to general business conditions, | erence stock would be given parity with 
freight traffic as a whole has shown a/jthe senior stock. 
tendency to increase, though at a much! Chairman O’Connor declared that the 
1 te than formerly. However, gen-|Board considered the interests of all 
a fie es conceal internal changes | stockholders in disposing of the line. “We 
nt h f See costly adjustments. The tried to do everything we could to protect 
Po bl : raised by. the loss of less-than-|the minority stockholders,” he said, “and 
a ad t ffic are similar to those faced |insisted that they be given stock in the 
ee es of local passenger service. new company in exchange for their old 
jg continue to be operated,|stock.” He brought out that the Board 
th oa perhaps on altered schedules, in| had $20,000,000 of Government invest- 

a , to prevent further diversions of | ments to protect which demanded prefer- 
a mc and to take care of carload traffic, | ence over the minority intersts. 
oa th ul less-than-carload traffic, and| Chairman Davis ruled that the Com- 
switehit operations at the smaller local| mittee would hold no further hearings 
ant me ny reduction of service tends to|relative to the United States Lines con- 
wane ihe remaining service less attractive | troversy but that the minority stock- 
a ie multiply the difficulties of holding holders would be permitted to file a brief. 

to the rails. ——— == - 
so inability to reduce train-service 
expense in proportion to reduction in 
business done means that costs per unit of 
service increase rapidly. Less efficient 
utilization of car supply also results. The 
effect is greater by reason of the fact that 
the traffic lost generally pays higher rat 
than that retained. The combined effect, 
while by no means confined to less-than- 
carload traffic, explains the concern over 
the loss of less-than-carload traffic. 

Carioad Traffic Cited 

Carload traffic also has recently under- 
gone greater transformations than at any 
time heretofore. Thus the loss of live- 
stock traffic, reaching in 1931 to 33 per cent 
of the inbound movement, leaves idle 
many local loading and switching facili- 
ties. Increased highway movements of 
assembled automobiles leaves box cars of 
the automobile type unused. 

The loss of cotton to the trucks takes 
away a basic item of rail traffic and runs 
up the cost of rendering the remaining 
service. The movement of perishables, 
such as fruits and vegetables, for which a 
prompt and dependabie rail service has 
been developed, is rendered more costly 
with the sporadic appearance of trucks, | 
both by reason of the reduced volume of 
traffic and the added uncertainties as 
to the required car supply. 

There may, of course, be some compen- 
sating advantages. The schedules of live- 
stock trains, for example, may be improved 
where local shipments have fallen away, 
and other advantageous adjustments of 
train service may be effected. Generaliza- 
tions are difficult, however, though there 
is ample reason for concluding that the} 
operating disadvantages caused by losses 
of traffic far outweigh any resulting ad- 
vantages. 

















cluded in the above figure are privately 
owned and used by persons for pleasure 
and business purposes, not in competition 
with the railroads. 

Idle Equipment 

Thus, it was testified that on Jan. 1, 
1930, 6,213 locomotives and 476,234 cars 
were stored. However, the reasons for 
this idle equipment can not be definitely 
assigned between traffic diversions, in- 
creased efficiency in the use of equipment, 
and general business conditions. There 
were nearly 300,000 surplus cars in Jan- 
uary, 1926, a year wher. rai: traffic was 
practically at its peak and before inter- 
city trucking had reached its present 
proportions. In the week of peak traffic 
of the same year serviceable surplus cars 
| totaled 81,000. 

Much of the idle rail equipment has been 
superseded by more efficient types. Bar- 
ring the effects of present business condi- 
tions, the surplus of facilities will be found 
| principally in branch and secondary lines 
|and the less efficient types of equipment. 
However, the pronounced decline of pas- 
senger traffic has lessened the use of atl 
types of passenger equipment. * * * 

Distance of Operation 

The average distance of truck or bus| 
operation compared with the length of the 
so-called short lines is gerferally such as 
to make such railroads particularly vul- 
nerable to highway competition. Where 
such lines have not been seriously af- 
fected by truck competition it has been 
because of their having some basic source 
| Of traffic, such as coal or other mine prod- 
ucts, or of their benefiting from increased 
production, as of agricultural products in | 
some localities. 

Having commonly a traffic which lacks 
a broad diversity and little or no inbound 
cing discussion of changes in| through or overhead traffic, many short 
carne ovens Solent service in relation|lines have suffered with the decline in 
to changes in volume and character of business activity in the section served, as 
business done draws attention to consider-| illustrated by reduced mining, lumbering, | 
ations which are frequently overlooked.|0r agricultural operations. Very severe 
It may also help to clarify the ensuing dis- | losses of traffic have been experienced by 
cussion of what the railroads have done | Te eas i danas tak alk 

eet highway competi- | y short-line rall- 
— es , . roads and of branch lines of large systems 

A further consideration is the fact that) have occurred. Motor competition in- 
in the period of 1922 to 1930 Class I and|Ccreasingly accounts for such abandon- 
Class II railroads increased their net in-|ments. In the last five years nearly 75 | 
vestment in transportation facilities by| per cent of all applications for certificates 
$5,314,500000. In the same period, $5,600,-|to abandon rail operations have men- 
000,000 was expended in highway construc- | tioned motor competition as a factor. 
tion. An estimate explained ‘tater places| ‘The interurban railways generally have 
the total investment in motor facilities,| suffered severely from the competition of 
including all vehicles, garages, and high-|the private passenger car and the bus. 
ways, but not city streets, at the close of|Their package freight has also been se- 
1929, at about $25,000,000,000, or only|verely affected by highway competition. 
slightly less than the recorded book value|though their carload business appears to 
of all steam railroads. |have suffered less. A very considerable 


Increased Investment 












However, a very large proportion of the | mileage of interurban lines has been 
vehicles, garages, and other facizities in-' abandcned. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The figures from Which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparisoh for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated’ all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended April 16 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 

Chart Legends: 1931 .0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
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New Type of Flying Boat 
Delivered at Navy Station 


An experimental type of flying boat, the 
XP2Y-1, built by the Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation of Bulffalo, N. Y., has 
been delivered at the Naval Air Station, 
Anacostia, D. C., having covered the dis- 
tance overland from Buffalo to Wasington 
in three hours and ten minutes and main- 
tained an altitude of 5,500 feet throughout 
the flight. 

The XP2Y-1, the largest flying boat so 
far submitted for use in the United States 
Navy, is of all metal construction with the 
exception of the fabric on the wings and 
is the first of an order of 23 patrol planes 
to be delivered. 

The plane is powered with three 600 
horsepower Wright Cyclone engines and 
has a wing span of 100 feet with a fore and 
aft measurement of 60 feet. It is a sesqui- 
plane and is generally similar to the 
XPY-1 which was delivered to the Navy in 
1928. (Department of the Navy) 


Realty Bought by Guardian 
Of Veteran Held Exempt 


(Continued from Page 4.] 


exemption from taxation, they are strictly 
construed. 


“A liberal policy is usually pursued in in- 
terpreting exemptions from ordinary debts, 
but grants of privilege with respect to taxa- 
tion are strictly construed.” Pefly v. Rey- 
nolds, 155 Kans, 105 at 107. 


Coming now to the other situation you 
present, that of a guardian of an incompetent 
veteran purchasing a home for him paying 
only a portion of the purchase price from 
funds received from the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
balance of said purchase price to be paid in 
monthly payments, I assume that title to said 
real estate has passed to the ward. Clearly, 
the entire property can not be exempt from 
taxation because it does not represent an in- 
vestment of funds derived solely from the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. However, I 
see no reason why the interest of such ward 
to the extent of the amount paid for him 
should not be exempt. If a guardian, with the 
approval of the Probate Court, as required by 
section 105$6-41, General Code, purchases an 
undivided half interest in real estate with 
funds of his ward received from the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the entire real estate could not be 
exempt from taxation, but surely the one- 
half interest owned by such ward, which 
represents an investment solely of funds re- 
ceived from the Veterans’ Bureau, would be 
entitled to exemption. 

+ 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission | 


Applications made public April 20 by| 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 
Broadcasting applications: 


+ 


In the case of Yates County National Bank 
v. Carpenter, 119 N. Y¥ 


. 550, in construing a 

WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., omen New York statute which exempted pensions 

permit to install new transmitter ane granted by the United States for military 

change from 1 kw. to 1 kw.-112 kw., loca coreians from levy by virtue of an exemption 
sunset. t w! 

Trish Menese Seecedenstinn ervies, € court held that where the pension funds 


are so mingled with other funds so as to be 
incapable of identification or separation, the 
pensioner loses the benefit of the exemption, 
but where ‘a pensioner who had a wife and 
family purchased a house and lot for a home, 
paying a portion of the purchase price out 
of the proceeds of a pension certificate, and 
giving a mortgage on the premises to secure 
the balance, held, that the premises were ex- 
empt from levy and sale on execution.” This 
holding was based on the theory that the only 
interest the pensioner had in the real estate 
was an equity of redemption which did not 
exceed in value the sum paid for it, and it 
therefore represented to the extent of his 


providence, R. I., modification of license to 
increase power from 250 w.-500 w., local sun- 
set, to 500 w. day and night, experimentally; 
resubmitted without amendment. 

WNBH, New Bedford Broadcasting Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., construction permit to 
make changes in equipment and increase 
power from 100 w. to 100 w. 250 w., local 
sunset. \ 

Albert S. Moffat, Springfield, Mass., con- 
struction permit for a new station to use 
1,420 ke. 100 w., unlimited time. 

KGKX, Sandpoint Broadcasting Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, construction permit to move 


station to Lewiston, Idaho, and make | interest the proceds of his pension. 
changes in equipment. By like reasoning, the interest of the ward 
KGVO, Mosby’s, Inc., Missoula, Mont., 


in the real estate to the extent of the por- 
tion of the purchase price paid represents 
the process. of the compensation, insurance 
or allowance received by his guardian from 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 
+ 


modification of license to change from 1,420 
ke. 100 w., day time, to 1,200 kc. 100 w., un- 
limited time. 

KSEI, Radio Service Corp., Pocatello, 
Idaho, modification of construction permit 
granted March 8, 1932, request change from 
900 ke. 250 w.-500 w. local sunset, to 890 kc. 
500 w. day and night. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

WIXP, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, South Dartmouth, Mass., modifica- 
tion of license for additional frequencies of 
27,100, 34,600, 41,000 kc. 1 kw., general ex- 
perimental service. 

KUP, Examiner Printing Co., 
cisco, Calif., construction permit for new 
transmitter, 6,440, 8,350, 11,340, 22,225 ke. 
1.25 kw., Mobile Press service. 

Sonora Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III., 
new construction permit for visual broad- 
casting service, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,300, | 
60,000-80,000 kc. 5 kw. | 

KGPH, County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma | 
City, Okla., license covering construction 
permit for new transmitter, 2,450 kc. 250 w., 
municipal police service. 

KDP, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corp., Chomly, 


. 

| Iam of the opinion, therefore, that when a 
guardian of an incompetent person or minor, 
with the approval of the probate court, pur- 
chases real estate, paying a portion of the 
purchase price thereof with funds received 
from the United States Veterans’ Bureau by 
| Said guardian for said ward. the balance of 
said purchase price to be paid in installments 
or at a future time, and title to said real 
estate is taken in the name of such ward, the 
interest of said ward in said real estate, to the 
; extent of the amount of the purchase price 
so paid, is exempt from taxation. 


San Fran- 





Alaska; KFN, Cape Chacon, Alaska, con- 
struction permit for new transmitter for 
2,512, 500 and 425 or 466 kc., coastal: 246, 
252, 3,092.5 ke., point-to-point; 100 w., coastal 
harbor, coastal telephone, point-to-point 
telegraph and point-to-point telephone 
| services. 


Trade Conditions in European Countries 
Are Shown in Review of World Business 


Conomic trends in countries of Europe are reviewed in the weekly survey of 
world trade just made public by the Ceperiment of Commerce. The survey is 
compiled from reports of trade commissioners stationed in principal trade centers 
abroad. (The first section of the review of European nations was printed in the 
issue of April 18. The Orient was covered in the issue of April 19.) The concluding 
section of the European review follows in full text: 


Oca eeteeeeeerrnrennneentneetitnnensneessieeen—eees 
Denmark.—The first quarter of 1932 wit- further weakening from 13 to 13.25 to the 
nessed an appreciable recovery in the exchange | dollar between the first and last of March. 
value of the Danish crown, satisfactory|A slight tightening was noticeable when re- 
weather for crops and livestock, avoidance | strictions were placed on the purchase of for- 
of a threatened labor conflict through exten- {eign exchanges. Wheat stocks are insufficient 
sion of existing wage agreements and the|to hold over until next harvest and importa- 
successful oversubscription of a Copenhagen | tions are expected. Spanish needs have been 
short-term loan. These favorable factors, privately estimated at from 300,000 to 400,000 
however, were more than offset by continued |tons. The government is understood as con- 
overproduction, shrinking markets, falling | sidering the purchase of Argentine wheat 
prices, a decline in shipping returns, in- 
crease in unemployment, curtailed revenues, 
greater expenditures for agricultural and un- 
employment relief, need for budget revisions, 
proposals for increased taxation, contraction 
of credit, more’ rigid exchange and trade con- 
trol measures and general business uncer- 
tainty. 

Financial dislocations and trade restrictions 
in other European countries made it necessary | 
for Denmark to adopt similar defensive meas- 
ures and on Jan. 29 a control board was es- 
tablished to regulate exchange transactions 
and to limit importation. Decrees were is- 
sted that importation of goods or securities 
may take place only when a certificate is 
obtained to the effect that there is no ob-| 
jection to the importation from an exchange | 
standpoint. The regulations contained rul- 
ings to the effect that permission to import 
shall be granted and the necessary foreign 
exchange made available in the case of such 
raw materials and méans of production as are | 
required *by the export trade, through which 
foreign exchange is brought into the coun- 
try, and for the maintenance of productive 
activities in the country. 


The current year’s budget is expected to 
balance. Indirect revenues will probably ex- 
ceed estimates by an amount sufficient to 
cover any falling off in the return from direct 
taxes. The total amount of import duty col- 
lected during the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year 1931-32 was 99,000,000 crowns compared 
with 101,000,000 crowns for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Total revenues, 
exclusive of income tax and ¢apital levy, dur- 
ing the same perioc. amounted to 214,000,000 
crowns against 212,009,000 crowns a year ago. 
The direct taxes have realized a better yield 
than any year since 1925. (Crown equals 
about 20 cents at — ee 

+ 


to avoid any lowering in pesetas rates. 

The rates in the commercial treaty agree- 
ment between Italy and Spain became effec- 
tive in the latter part of March, giving Italy 
the most-favored-nation treatment on ap- 


Spanish tariff. Negotiations with other coun- 
tries are proceeding. # 
oe 


in 
proved another period of lessened activities 
Trade was slack, suffering badly from export 
difficulties, whereas the major industries 
failed to show the seasonal 
expected with the approach of Spring. Credit 
demands towards the close of the month were 


| Cgechoslovakia.—March Czechoslovakia 


farm and construction work and stagnant in- 
dustrial activity. Collections from the foreign 
export markets were decidedly unsatisfactcry. 
At the beginning of March unemployment 
was higher than at any time since the estab- 
+Hshment of the Republic. Employment index 
(relative to 1921-1929 as 100) with seasonal 
adjustments stood at 88.4 as against 89 one 
month earlier. Low wages and the recent 
discharge of miners in the lignite fields of 


miners. The Government has intervened and 
early settlement is anticipated. 
000,0 crowns 


($2,430,000) during February 


per cent above February, 1931. 
+ + 


Poland.—Polish imports for February reaghed 
& new low for the past seven years, at 63,858,- 
000 zlotys ($7,165,000 at the par value of the 


of exports, the latter figure representing an 


Spain.—With the exception of the Barce- 
lona textile industry, Spanish industrial ac- 
tivities continued low during March. Textile 
exports are still enjoying stimulation from 
low peseta exchange. The heavy industries 
and mining are operating on a low fraction 
of capacity and coal stocks are accumulating. 
Imports during January showed a decline of 
29 per cent in value from those of January, 
1931, and exports were about 50 per cent 
lower. The encouraging factors are: Hoard- 
ing is on the decline and the railways systems 
|are realizing larger revenues. The finance 
minister has announced increased revenues 
during the first quarter of 1932 over the cor- 
responding period of 1931, as well as decreased 
expenditures. As a result, there is a budget 
surplus of 185,600,000 pesetas. 

The government's program is to bolster rev- 
enues and strong increases in the taxes on 


first two months of the year closed with a 


zlotys of exports. 


ports and exports were lower 
tively, by 47 and 34 per cent. 
ing feature in Polish foreign trade in 1932 
the relatively large decrease in shipments o 
coal—from 1,158,000 tons in December to 
953,000 tons in January and 63,000 tons in 
February. 
+++ 


Brazil.—The official exchange rate for sight 
dollars strengthened from last week's closing 
rate of 15 milreis 500 reis to 15 milreis 320 reis. 
Coffee shipments have been light and prices 
firm. The National Coffee Council is reported 
to be arranging an exchange of coffee for 








profits and business, inheritances, real es- 
; tate, film distribution, tobacco and gasoline 
have been adopted. The peseta showed a 


Ruhr coal, prices to be fixed by public bidding. 
The Council has increased coffee destruction 
to 40,000 bags daily. 





SHIPPING . . 


on the basis of an exchange of goods in order | 


proximately two-thirds of the items in the | 


upward trend | 


insignificant, owing to delayed resumption of | 


northern Bohemia caused a strike of 22,000 


Losses from | 
failure and reorganizations amounted to 81,- | 


about 23 per cent higher than January, and 25 


zloty of $0.1122), as against 97,649,000 zlotys 


increase of 4,333,000 zlotys over the January | 
record low. Foreign trade operations for the 


credit balance of 46,245,000 zlotys, with totals 
of 144,320,000 zlotys of imports and 190,565,000 | 
Compared with the relative 
figures for January-February, 1930, both im-| 
in 1931, respec- 
The outstand- | 
s 
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Growth of Crops 
Retarded by Cold 
Weather of Week 


Farm Work Said to Have 
Made Good Advances Ex- 
cept in Some Sections 
Where Soil Was Too Wet 


The growth of Spring-planted crops east 
of the Mississippi River was retarded dur- 
ing the past week by abnormally cold 
weather, the Weather Bureau stated April 


7 in its weekly weather and crop bulle- 
| tin. 


“Some snow occurred as far south as 
the central Appalachian districts, and 
freezing temperatures to southwestern Vir- 
ginia, according to the bulletin. Low tem- 
|peratures also were said by the Bureau 
to have retarded the planting of corn, al- 
though “farm work,” the Bureau ex- 
plained, “made generally good advance 
|during the week, except that the soil is 
still too wet to plow in some central sec- 
| tions.” 

The bulletin follows in full text: 

The week opened decidedly cool in the 
Eastern States, with rather widespread pre<- 
| cipitation in the Northeast. Some snow oc- 
curred as far south as the central Appalachian 
districts, and freezing temperatures to south- 
western Virginia. Thereafter rainfall was of 
a local character, with subnormal tempera- 
tures persisting from the Mississippi Valley 
eastward, but near the close of the period 
| there was light to moderate rainfall over 
;}much of the Southwest and the western 
Great Plains. 

There were marked contrasts in tempera- 
ture conditions during the week. It was de- 
cidedly cool in the East, especially in the 
Ohio Valley and lower Lake region where 
the temperatures averaged 8 degrees to 14 
degrees below normal. West of the Missis- 
sippi Valley temperatures were much higher, 
with the weekly means ranging from 3 de- 
grees to 11 degrees above normal in practically 
all sections. 

The relatively warmest weather occurred in 
the northern Great Plains where temperatures 
were as much above normal as they were be- 
low normal in the Ohio Valley. Notable.con- 
trasts for the week are shown by records 
at Wytheville, Va., where freezing weather oc- 
curred, and at Miles City, Mont., where the 
lowest temperature for the week was 38 de- 
oom. Elkins, W. Va., Northfield, Vt., and 
jault Ste. Marie, Mich., reported temperatures 
10 degrees below freezing. 

Distribution of Rain 

Very little precipitation occurred in the 
more eastern States, except in the extreme 
Northeast where the weekly totals were mod- 
rate to rather heavy. Also much.of the Ohio 
Valley had very little ‘rain, and Mississippi 
Valley States had mostly Nght to only mod- 
;erate amounts. Moderate rains occurred in 
|much of the droughty Southwest, more pro- 
nouncedly in western Kansas and Oklahoma, 
West of the Great Plains there was very lit- 
tle rain, except in north Pacific sections where 
substantial falls extended as far south as 
the northern California coast. 

East of the Mississippi River the growth 
of Spring-planted crops and all other vege- 
tation was retarded by abnormally cool 
weather. There was some slight frost dam- 
age in central districts, but not of a serious 
nature. In the trans-Mississippi States tem- 
peratures Were decidedly higher, especially in 
the north where the weather was unusually 
favorable for agricultural interests. In the 
northern Great Plains and northern Rocky 
Mountain sections the livestock situation has 
improved materially, with the favorable 
| warmth promoting growth of grass and range 
grazing now sufficient to sustain livestock in 
most places. 

In the c@ntral and southern Plains it con< 
tainued unfavorably dry until near the closa 
of the week, when beneficial rains occurred 
over a considerable area from central Texas 
| northward. These brought temporary relief, 
| but the extremely dry condition of the soil 
requires further moisture for permanent bene- 
fit from Texas northward to Nebraska, in- 
| cluding the eastern portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming, as well as much of New Mexico, 
| Rain is needed also in central Gulf sections, 
| Florida, and some central valley States. 


Farm Work Advances 

Farm work made generally good advance 
during the week, except that the soil is still 
too wet to plow in some central sections, in- 
cluding northeastern Arkansas, the southern 
and eastern Ohio Valley, the Northeast, and 
north-central districts east of the Red River 
Valley. Seeding Spring grains advanced favore 
ably, except in the wetter ‘sections, and was 
especially active in the Northwest where the 
sowing of Spring wheat made excellent ad< 
vance. West of the Rocky Mountains condi- 
tions continued favorable, except for dryness 
in California where most localities are show- 
ing marked effects from the lack of moisture, 

Small Grains.—In the Ohio Valley it was 
| rather too cool for best growth of Winter 
wheat, but condition is generally fair to ex- 
cellent; in some western valley sections, where 
it had been dry, there were good rains which 
relieved the droughty conditions, although 
more moisture is still needed. In many parts 
of the central and southwestern Winter Wheat 
Belt recent showers were helpful, but there 
is a general need of rain, especially in the 
western two-thirds of Kansas and most of 
Oklahoma; in the former State wheat is fair 
in the eastern third, but deterioration con- 
tinues in the western part, with further soil 
blowing in the extreme west. 

Winter grains are generally looking well in 
most sections from the Lake region westward 
to the Pacific States, although in the north- 
western part of the main belt, notably in 
Nebraska, condition is poor to only fair; mois- 
ture is needed in parts of the Northwest. In 
California continued dryness was detrimental 
with some fields beginning to head short and 
others burned beyond recovery. Winter cereals 
continue to improve in the Southeast and are 
— eee > the East, with stooling 

Oo rgini 
ges Southeast. ginia and some heading 
owing and Seeding Progres, 

Outdoor work was favored” generally in the 
Spring wheat region and plowing, disking 
and seeding made rapid advance; sowing has 
been completed in Parts of South Dakota: 
some lowlands are still too wet to work, es- 
pecially in the eastern belt. Winter oats are 
fair to good in the East, but they need rain 
in most central and southwestern sections 
Spring oat and barley seeding has been com- 
pleted locally in Iowa and Nebraska, while 
the earlier seeded is doing well in more’ south. 
=e. ene. except for some local need of 
pS too dry for rice germination in 
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Conditions of Pastures 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Meadows 

0 y and past 

|Made but little growth in the central oa 

| Rorthern Mississippi Valley and parts of the 
reat Plains, but to the eastward they are 


| largely satisfactory, 
a ey t y. except for a need of rain 
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Virginia Opposes, Proposed Levy on Imports 
Disputed by Lumber Groups 


Four-party: Plan 





Of Eastern Lines Northwest Forest Industries Ask Levy as Op- 





Financing Requirements for 
Three Years Would Total 
1,800 Million, State Says 
In Brief to I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tion between them, which is the real basis 
for the development of Virginia and the 
ports of Hampton Roads,” the brief said, 
and would “fundamentally disturb exist- 
ing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce.” 

It was further contended by the Virginia 
Commission that absorption by the Penn- 
sylvania of the Norfolk & Western would 








tend to destroy effective operation of the 
latter as applied to specialized and com- 


petitive traffic of Virginia and West Vir- | 


ginia, and might result in an increase in 
— rates in territory served by the 
e 


Transformation of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad “from one of the most ef- 
fective railroads in the United States into 
one of financial weakness” was predicted 
in the event of approval of the proposed 
“four-party plan.” 

“More than half of the financial in- 
vestment of the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate System is in property that 
lies east of the main line of the Hocking 
Valley,” the brief stated. “With that part 
of the proposed system Chesapeake & 
Ohio has no substantial interchange of 
traffic, and the entire investment east of 
the Hocking Valley would be a drain 
upon the Chesapeake & Ohio’s earnings 
and financial reserves.” 

Allocation of Virginian Line 

As to the proposed joint disposition of 
the Virginian to the Pennsylvania and 
Chmesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate sys- 
tems, the brief said that this “would rep- 
resent the most glaring elimination of 
competition that is conceivable,” and 


“will tend to completely destroy the effi- | Ure 


-cient management of this model prop- 
erty.” 

The Virginia Commission stated, in 
summation of its objections to the plan, 
that the consolidated systems proposed 
are not balanced in the manner contem- 
plated by the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, that they would tend to 
wholesale elimination of competition, that 
they would be affected largely through a 
system of ownership by holding compa- 
nies in violation of sound economic prin- 
ciples, and that the financial requirements 
for putting the plan into effect “would 
constitute such a drain upon railroad 
credit as to defer recovery from the pres- 
ent business depression.” 

The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, in support of the plan, said, “It 
is obvious that four large systems, as here 
ts egg would result in easier operation, 

tter service, mere simplified regulation 
by the Commission, greater facility in the 

_ matter of routing, with a fewer number of 
- transfer points, and, consequently, shorter 
time in transit.” 
Urged by Short Line Group 

“It would also result,” said the brief, 
“in a longer haul between break-up points, 
better loading, less circuity of haul, more 
economy in accounting, more standardiza- 
tion of equipment, fewer and more sim- 
plified tariffs, less interline accounting, 
more economical use of equipment, more 
economical financing, as well as other 
benefits. 

“In other words,” said the Association, 
“the four systems will each be strong, ef- 
ficient, well-balanced, and well-balanced 

--with each other.” 


It was pointed out that so-called short 


lines possibly to be acquired, would consti- 


tute 2.6 per cent of the New York Central 


system, 3.3 per cent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio system, 4.6 per cent of the Penn- 


sylvania system, and 5.2 per cent of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system. 
Opposed by Coal Operators 





ponents Predict Increased Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and that the Committee then would go 
into executive session to consider the ac- 
tual rewriting of the bill. 

Julian W. Curtiss, New York City, of 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers, in opposing 
the tax on sporting goods, called the at- 
tention of the Committee to the fact that 
95 per cent of all sporting goods, except 
golf articles, are sold to the youth of the 
country. Less than 2 per cent goes to 
the professional players, he said. 

H. B. Van Duzer, vice president of the 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, Port- 
land, Oreg., testifying for an import tax 
on lumber, stated that a distressed con- 
dition obtains in the lumber industry to- 
day, that mills are idle and that labor 
is unemployed. “The condition is so 
acute,” he said, “that when you have an 
unprecedented time, you have to meet it 
with an unprecedented remedy.” 

W. B, Greeley, Seattle, Wash., secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, told the Committee: 


Financial Crisis 


Faced by Industries 

“The forest industries of the Pacific 
Northwest, acting as a unit, respectfully 
request Congress to extend the principle 
of protecting the natural resources of this 
country and the labor engaged in their 
conversion, already incorporated in the 
pending revenue bill in respect to oil and 
coal, to the forest resources, industries 
and labor of the United States. The for- 
est industries and their labor, now suffer- 
ing from an acute financial crisis and 
widespread unemployment, are entitled to 
such. protection as may be afforded by 
reasonable import taxes to at least an 
equal degree with any other natural re- 
source industries. And, furthermore, the 
import of forest products into the United 
States offer an appropriate means of ob- 
taining additional Federal revenue. The 
import taxes which we propose are: 

“(1). On rough lumber of all soft wood 
species, $3 per thousand feet board meas- 





“(2). On dressed lumber (planed on one 
side or more) of all soft wood species, $5 
per thousand feet board measure. 

“(3). On logs, poles and piling of all 
species, $1.50 per thousand feet log scale. 

(4. On pulp wood of all species, $1 per 
standard cord of 128 cubic feet. 

“(5). On mechanically ground wood pulp, 
one fifth of one cent per pound, dry 
weight; chemical wood pulp, unbleached, 
one-third of one cent per pound, dry 
weight; chemical wood pulp, bleached, 
one-half of one cent per pound, dry 
weight. 

“(6). On cross arms, shingles, lath, 
handles, turnery, and fence posts, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“While some reductions in the volume of 
imported forest products would follow the 
imposition of the import taxes proposed, 
the revenue thereform to the Federal Gov- 
enment would constitute a substantial 
item. 

“Other benefits resulting from the im- 
port taxes proposed would be an equaliza- 
tion of competitive conditions for Ameri- 





can forest industries, and increase employ- 

ment for our idle men, resulting from some 

increase in the volume of domestic forest 

eee which would be absorbed by our 
ome markets. 

“The sudden and rapid shrinkage in the 
consumption of lumber in the United 
States has forced upon the domestic in- 
dustries a most drastic curtailment in pro- 
duction, closed down over half of its saw- 
mills, and has thrown more than 60 per 
cent of its labor out of employment. 


Large Stocks Held 


In America Cited 


“Notwithstanding this distress and sac- 
rifice from the curtailment of production, 
the surveys of the United States Timber 
Conservation Board on Dec. 31, 1931, 
showed nearly 8,000,000,000 board feet of 
|soft-wood lumber in stock at American 
mills, or more than half the preceding 
year’s consumption, Under such condi- 


J. V. Norman, of the Property Owners’ 
Committee, comprising owners of coal 
properties in Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
“tucky and Tennessee, with annual produc- 

“tion of about 100,000,000 tons, stated in 
oppostion to the proposed four-system 
Sicoesent. that because of economic con- 
ditions the present is not the time for the 
country to launch into new ventures 
destructive of competition. 

“The country is in the midst of a de- 
pression which has paralyzed business and 
shaken our financial structure to its very 
foundations,” said Mr. Norman. “Great 
projects such as here proposed cannot be 
carried out under such conditions without 
adding to the already intolerable burden 
on our business and economic structure.” 

Urging rejection of the proposed plan 
on the ground that it would not preserve 
competition as far as possible as required 
by the law, Mr. Norman's brief said that 
“on the contrary, it has the effect of de- 
,stroying the most important competition 

coexisting, if, in fact, it was not designed for 


tions every foot of imported lumber sim- 
ply adds to the distress and unemploy- 
ment in the American industry, while 
bringing no benefit whatsoever to lumber 
consumers. The lumber import of the last 
three years more than equaled the pres- 
ent excess of soft-wood stock, as deter- 
mined by the Timber Conservation Board,, 
which is breaking the back of the do- 
mestic industry. 

“The critical conditions of the Ameri- 
can industry are due, in the second place, 
to an almost proportionate loss of foreign 
markets for its products. In 1929 our 
soft-wood exports were 2,609,000 board 
feet. In 1930 they dropped to 1,856,000 
feet, a shrinkage of 25 per cent. In 1931 
there was a further drop to 1,325,000 feet, 
a shrinkage of 49 per cent below the level 
of 1929. 

“The reasons for this drastic! loss of 
foreign markets go far beyond the shrink- 
age in their consumption. They include: 
(1) Depreciated currencies and rates of ex- 
change, which are diverting lumber trade 








“that purpose.” from the United States to Canada; (2) 

“ the preferential tariff —_— a 

Empire, and (3) many special tariff quo- 

pny aapeneer I tas and embargoes adopted in recent 
n ssue months by foreign countries. 

aad STUnGIng “The lumber industry of Canada frankly 

Replacing an issue which matures, $50,- declares that the entire British Empire 

000,000 worth of 91-day Treasury bills|is its domestic market. American lumber 

will be sold on a discount basis to the| Will be excluded by high preferential 

highest bidder between April 21 and April | tariff. J i 

25, Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of the| “Depreciated exchange is Canada's 


powerful weapon for wresting other ex- 
port markets from American lumber 
products. 


Reduced Operations 
Of Sawmills Shown 


“Western Oregon and Washington con- 
tained on Dec. 31, 1931. 1722 ‘living’ saw- 
mills, of which 320 operated to some ex- 


Treasury, announced April 20. The bills 
will be dated April 27 and will mature 
July 27, according to the announcement. 
The announcement will be printed 
in full tett in the issue of April 22. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 20 





pletely. 


tent during 1931 and 402 were down com- 


New York, April 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Terasury the following: 





“Of the productive sawmill capacity of 
the region, 73 per cent was utilized in 


1929; 54 per cent in 1930; 36.8 per cent in 


in national forests, Indian reservations 
and revested grants, which contain 38 per 
cent of all the timber in the regions. 


Decline in Employment 


In Northwest Discussed 

“The most serious effect of all these 
distressing conditions on the west coast 
is the appalling shrinkage in employment. 

“At least in the Pacific Northwest, a 
unified policy of import taxes dealing with 
all forest products is essential, for the 
following reasons: 

“(1). Only such a policy will effectively 
conserve the value and tax-paying capac- 
ity of the basic natural resource, stand- 
ing timber and permit its economic utili- 
zation with a minimum of waste. 

“(2),. All of the various forest products 
come out of the same forests and the same 
logging operations, where the different 
classes and species of timber occur to- 
gether. Economical logging requires 
varied markets for the different classes of 
material produced—pulp plants for logs of | 
certain species, cedar lumber and shingle 
plants for cedar logs, etc. 

“(3). Further manufacture is closely in- 
terrelated, as in the case of pulp mills which 
afford a market for much of the waste 
material from sawmills, both as pulp stock 
and fuel. 

“That is, efficient use of raw materials 
and economical production require main- 
tenance of all the different forms of forest 
industries. Therefore, they should all 
share in the protective benefits of a Gov- 
ernment policy. 

“While dealing primarily with the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific Northwest, we 
believe that the conditions set forth apply 





to all forest regions and industries of the 
United States; and that the national 
emergency in these and other natural re- 
source industries demands relief through 
import taxes on their products.” 


Conditions in Lumber 


Industries Pointed Out 

Ossian Anderson, Everett, Wash., repre- 
senting wood-pulp manufacturers, sup- 
ported contentions made by Mr. Greeley. 
“The tax will help to offset the advantage 
gained by Great Britain and Sweden in 
going off the gold standard, he told the 
Committee. 

Ralph Shaffer, Tacoma, Wash., empha- 
sized the close connection of the wood- 
pulp and lumber industries. 

E. W. Demarest, Taconia, Wash., dis- 
cussed the logging industry. 
that logs are more cheaply produced in 
British Columbia than in this country. In 
the last two and a quartér years 313,000 
man-days of employment have been lost 
to American labor and have gone to Brit- 
ish Columbia, he said. 

R. M. Ingram, Aberdeen, Wash., called 
further attention to competition from 
British Columbia and its effect in the 
shingle trade. 


Washington, emphasf%ing the distressed 
conditions in the lumber industry was read 
at the request of Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington. 

William D. Welsh, Port Angeles, Wash., 
told the Committee on behalf of the 
American Legion in Washington of seri- 
ous unemployment conditions in the lum- 
ber industry. 


Tax on Canadian Lumber 


To Create World Competition 


David J. Winton, Minneapolis, Minn., 
representing various lumber companies 
who have Canadian holdings, asserted 
that the additional tax would not ac- 
complish the desired ends, and that it is 
not needed to put the American and Ca- 
nadian producers on an equal basis. 

The tax would mean that the Canadian 
producer will pay a higher price, he con- 
tinued, contending that the resulting in- 
creased price of spruce lumber to the 
American consumer is not advisable. 

“There is no reason this particular in- 
dustry should be picked out for the sub- 
sidy of high prices,” he said. Spruce in 
this country is not sufficient for domestic 
demands, he added. 





try are caused by the general depression 
and “needless overexpansion by the in- 
dustry itself,” continued Mr. Winton. He 
said the price decline in lumber corre- 
sponds with that for all commodities. The 
industry will not benefit by the tax, he 
maintained, while Canadian lumber will 
be eliminated. 

Canadian interests will obtain various 
foreign markets at the expense of the 
American exporters to offest the loss in 
American trade, the witness asserted. He 
maintained that the “general public 
should not be required to pay for the 
economic evils within the industry.” 

“Spruce lumber and wood pulp must be 
treated alike,” Mr. Winton said. “Other- 
wise a great injustice will be done to the 
American owners of spruce lumber mills 
in Canada.” 

He said also that the American lumber 
producer would not find an increased 
market because of the tax. 


Effect of Tax on Imports 
Of Wood Pulp Explained 


H. P. Christian, general purchasing 





agent of the Robert Gair Co., New York} 


City, purchasers of wood pulp, and chair- 
man of the Temporary Committee Oppos- 
ing a Tariff on Wood Pulp, told the Com- 
mittee: 

“The wood pulp offered for sale by the 
few independent pulp mills together with 
the surplus production of the self-con- 
tained mills, if any, which is dependent 
upon their own requirements, furnishes 
only about one-third of the wood pulp 
required by the converting mills. This in- 
ability of the independent pulp mills to 
furnish a sufficient quantity of the quality 
required makes it necessary for the con- 
verting mills to import approximately two- 
thirds of their requirements. 

“Therefore, any tax or duty on imports 
of wood pulp would work a hardship on 
the converting mills without being ot any 


He stated | 


A telegram from Governor Hartley, of | 


Present conditions in the lumber indus- | 


Sustained Level 


sustained price level of commodities in 
general about the middle of April, the 
sharp advance in grains being the out- 
standing factor, the Department of Agri- 


| first half of April. 


Shown in Prices 
Of Commodities 


Sharp Advance in Grains 
Outstanding Factor, Says 
Agriculture Department 
In Market Survey 


Farm products shared in the fairly well 


culture stated April 19. Changes in cot- 
ton prices were small, the Department | 
said, livestock was slightly higher and 
dairy and poultry products were weak and 
unsettled. The statement follows in full 
text: , 

Farm products as a group shared the fairly 
well sustained price level of the general com- | 
modity markets around the middle of April. | 

The sharp rise in the grain market was the 
main feature, based on poorer crop conditions 
and prospects of better foreign demand for 
wheat. Mill feeds, except wheat products, did 
not follow the grain market far becouse of 
light demand. In the spot cotton market net | 
changes were small. Livestock responded a 
little to a better demand for meats. Dairy | 
and poultry products were weak and unset- 
tled. Potatoes, under moderate receipts, show 
a@ tendency to hold part of recent price gains. | 

Cotton Fairly Steady 

The cotton market, after various ups and 
downs, has lost most of the gains, and the 
net changes in price were small during the 
Foreign and domestic de- 
mand for spot cotton was rather indifferent. 
Such inquiries as appeared centered largely 
on white strict low middling to strict mid- 
dling, inclusive, in the lengths 7%, to 15/16 
inch. Holders of spot cotton were reported 
as not offering freely and switching their ask- 
ing basis from May to July, the latter month 
being quoted at this time about 18 points | 
over May. The volume of spot transactions 
in representative markets continues small. 
Field work is active in the Cotton Belt, Con- 
a demand continues good and exports 
active. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, do- 
mestic consumption for the eight months 
ended March 31 amounted to 3,600,000 bales, 
compared with 3,400,000 for the like period 
last year, and stocks in consuming establish- 
ments on March 31 amounted to 1,600,000 
bales, against 1,500,000. According to the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service, world con- 
sumption of American cotton during the first 
seven months of the season amounted to 
7,200,000 bales, against 6,300,000 a year ago for 
the corresponding period. Exports for the 
week ended April 15 amounted to 126,069 bales, 
compared with 90,926 bales for the correspond- 
ing week last season. 

Cash Wheat Higher 

Domestic cash wheat markets advanced 
sharply in mid-April. The higher prices 
brought out silghtly larger shipments but 
elevator and mill demand was sufficiently ac- 
tive in most markets to absorb current offer- 
ings readily. Prices advanced 5 to 7 cents 
within a week. Durum wheat advanced along 
with the bread grain but demand was not 
urgent and the market was otherwise fea- 
tureless. Premiums for good milling quality 
were well maintained. No. 1 Northern ad- 
vanced about 4'% cents at Winnipeg and was 
quoted in that market April 15 at 641, cents 
which is equivalent in United States cur- 


}cent on all styles 


Virginian Railway Excess . 
Placed at Nearly Five Million 


The Virginian Railway owes the Govern- 
ment a total of $4,825,241 in excess earn- 
ings obtained by the road during the 
period Sept. 1, 1920 to Dec. 31, 1927, in- 
clusive, according to a tentative excess 
income report made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission April 20. (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 3976.) 

The Commission found that during the 
period under survey the carrier had 
earned $9,650,483 in earnings exceeding the 
6 per cent allowed as a return on invest- 
ment, of which one-half, or $4,825,241 was 
held to be due the Government under the 
provisions of section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

The road was given until May 31 to pro- 
test the tentative findings, failing which 
the report will become final. 


Prices of lambs at Chicago were mostly 
steady, while in-between grades frequently 
showed small gains’ Chicago reported the 
arrival of the first new crop California lambs 
to reach that market this season. A limited 
re of native Spring lambs sold from $8 
to 75, 


Outlet for wool in eastern markets is very 
narrow. Inquiries were scattered, and but few 
bids made. A definite motive for buying wool 
seemed to be lacking as the goods market 
was reported inactive, and country prices on 
the new clip were still to be determined in 
most of the large producing centers. 
Dairy Markets Weak 

Prices of butter declined further negr the 
middle of April, due to continued lack of con- 
fidence on the part of both receivers and 
buyers. Stocks of fresh butter were at no 
time burdensome but there appeared to be a 
desire on the part of all receivers to clear 
out receipts promptly. The slight increase 
in arrivals of butter at city markets was an 
indication of the trend of production and 
was further substantiated by the reports from 
the larger manufacturing organizations. 

The recent outstanding os in 
country cheese markets was the drop of 1 
of cheese, followed by 
smaller declines in city markets. The new 
éstablished price on Twins at 812 cents in 
Wisconsin is 214 cents lower than the corre- 
sponding quotation of a year ago and the 
lowest since 1904, but still compared quite 
favorably with the price of butter and other 
dairy products. 

Egg Storage Light 

The price of eggs did not change much dur- 
ing the first half of April. The trade is still 
principally dependent upon current users to 
absorb incoming supplies, as those operators 
that in past years have always stored heavily 
early in the season have so far made but 
very light commitments. The volume of eggs 
reported in storage warehouses on April 1 
amounted to only 689,000 cases compared with 
1,893,000 cases on April 1 last year and 1,528,000 
cases for the five-year average holdings on 
April 1. Reports covering storage operations 
}in some of the most important storage centers 
indicate that for the first two weeks of April 
the increase in storage stocks of eggs was onl: 
about half as large as during the same peri 
last year. Rehandled Receipts, Middlewestern 
Mixed Colors, were quoted the middle of April 
at 13144 to 14 cents per dozen on the New 
York market. 

The market on frozen broilers is feeling the 
depressing effects of the large stocks still in 
warehouses. For the past month dealers have 
been able to satisfy a major part of their re- 
| quirements from fresh killed supplies with 
the result that only a nominal interest has 
been paid to frozen stocks. Quotations have 
therefore dropped about one cent per pound. 
Both fryers and roasters are moving moder- 
ately well at unchanged prices. Frozen fowls 
are holding relatively steady but trading is 
generally dull, 

Potatoes Selling Higher 
Potatoes were selling higher near the mid- 





rency to 58 cents per bushel. Pacific coast 
wheat markets advanced about the same as 
eastern points. 

Rye markets advanced 2 to 3 cents per 
bushel under the strengthening influence of 
higher wheat prices, but trading was dull. 
The corn market turned somewhat firmer un- 
der continued light offerings and a somewhat 
improved demand. Oats and barley were 
strengthened slightly by the advanc in wheat 
and corn but trading was of only moderate 
volume because of continued light receipts 
and a rather limited demand. 

Feedstuffs Firmer 

Marked strength in wheat feeds featured 
the market in mid-April. Prices of bran and 
middlingg “Were as much as $2.50 per ton 
higher than the week before at some points. 
Backwardness of pastures, reduced production 
of wheat feeds, fair demand for quick ship- 
ment, low stocks in dealers’ and consumers’ 
hands and advancing wheat prices were the 
principal strengthening factors. However, 
other by-product feeds were unchanged to 
— slightly higher, 

ay markets continued somewhat irregular 
around the middle of the month, The com- 
paratively poor condition of pastures in many 
sections increased the need for hay some- 
what although takings were almost entirely 
for immediate need only. The condition of 
April pastures was below average in prac- 
tically all States, being 73.8 per cent of normal 
for the country as a whole compared with 
76.1 per cent a year ago and a seven-year 
average of 82.5 on April 1. Pasture conditions 
were reported fairly good in New England, 
the east north central States and the far 
western States but generally poor elsewhere 
and conditions unusually poor in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

Cattle Selling Well 

The outstanding feature of the mid-April 
cattle market was the active way in which 
killers operated in the face of increased re- 
ceipts. On the face of numbers alone, lower 
prices were in the cards, but instead there 
was what the trade commonly calls “a good 
market"’ on nearly all kinds. This was ex- 
plained by the scarcity of beef holdings, de- 
pleted coolers forcing competition when the 
size of receipts suggested a weak to lower 
market, Net changes in values were hardly 
detectable, althoug in-between-grade light 
steers closed weak. Small receipts of cows 
and butcher heifers lent strength to the 
market on these classes. 

Prices on hogs fluctuated narrowly, with the 
Chicago top $4.40 paid on April 15. Fewer 
big-weight butcher hogs were included in the 
marketings, otherwise the character of the 
supply was not materially changed. Many of 
the lighter weights lacked finish. The supply 
of packing sows showed moderate expansion. 


Alabama, 





ports to protect the domestic industry was 
presented by Clarence C. Stetson, Bangor, 
Me., W. N. Wentworth, Oldtown, Me., and 
Thomas Allen, Boston, Mass. Mr. Allen 
stated that, if a duty is placed on wood 
pulp, a compensatory duty should be 
placed on print paper. 

Advocating the lumber imports tax were 
Frank Ramsom, Portland, Ore., Myron C. 
Woodward, Silverton, Ore.; H. W. Bunker, 
San Francisco, Calif. and H. Ramwell, 
Everett, Wash. 

Representative Christopherson (Rep.), of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., asked the Committee 
to increase the tax on butter imports. 

Ned G. Begle, New York City, of Berst- 
Forster-Dixfield Co., match manufacturers, 
opposed the tax on matches. If the tax 
is imposed, he contended, makers of light 
ers and others in competition should be 
taxed. 

“Compared with other sales for excise 
taxes in the bill, the proposed match tax 
is four and one-half times the proposed 
tax on cosmetics, furs, jewelry, sporting 
goods and cameras, yachts, motor boats 
and safety deposit boxes,” he said, “nine 
times the proposed tax on chewing gum, 
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P. C. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash,, of Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Co., representing fir 
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radios, phonographs, candy and mechani- 
cal refrigerators, 15 times that on auto- 
mobiles, 22!¢ times that on trucks, and 
45% times that on automobile accessories.” 

My. Begle asked that the tax be made 1 
cent per 1,000 on domestic matches and 
1.4 cents per 1,000 on imported matches 
with natural color sticks and 2.3 cents per 
1,000 on imported matches with colored 
or dyed sticks, and 12% per cent on all 
kinds of mechanical lighters. 

He favored a general sales tax, 

Levi Cooke, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the Universal Match Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., said the paper match industry 
could not stand a tax of more than one- 
half cent per 1,000. 

William F. Haide, representing the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association, protest- 
ing the 5 per cent tax on candy, contended 
that candy is a food and that no food 
should be taxed. Though he approved a 
manufacturers excise tax, he said he con- 
sidered still more equitable a tax on 
profits. 

George P. McCabe, Washington, D. C., 
representing the Associated Producers of 
Cereal Beverages, appearing against the 
tax on soft drinks, said that the tax would 
give further benefit to the bootleggers and 
further cripple the cereal beverage in- 
dustry. 
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Penalty Proposed 
For Destroying 
Federal Property 

Present Law Only Punishes 

For Theft, Says Attorney 


' General in Support of Bill 
Before Congress 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
sonal property of the United States or any 
corporation in which the United States 
is a stockholder is made a Federal offense, 
This proposed amendment would make it 
such an offense for any person to willfully 


injure or commit any depredation against 
property of any kind belonging to the 
United States or being manufactured for 
the United States under contract. 

This bill is recommended by the Attor- 
ney General, There is printed herewith 
and made a part of this report a letter from 
the Attorney General under date of De- 
cember 9, 1931, recommending the enact- 
ment of the law and explaining the neces- 
sity and purposes of the bill: 


The Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 

Sir: Inclosed herewith is a draft of a bill to 
amend section 35 of the Criminal Code to 
prohibit injury to, and depredations against, 
Government property wherever situated. 

Present law provides a penalty for the theft 
of Government property but there is no 
Federal statute under which we may prose- 
cute for willful injury to property of the 
United States. The need for such provision 
has repeatedly been felt of late. Airway bea- 
cons belonging to the United States have been 
installed upon leased lands and there has 
been considerable difficulty by reason of dep- 
redations committed at these beacons. Dep- 
redations have been committed upon a water 
supply line which conducts the water supply 
for the United States Marine Hospital at Fort 
Stanton, N. Mex. This pi line is built for 
miles upon land which does not belong to 
the United States and upon which the United 
States has only an easement. When the U. S. 
8. “Akron” was under construction for the 
Navy Department, acts of syndicalism were 
committed on the ship, which, if not discov- 
ered, might have caused a very serious disas- 
ter. The inclosed measure is designed to fur- 
nish a law under which offenses such as the 
foregol may be prosecuted. Attached to 
this draft is a memorandur@ draft of the bill 
showing, by underscoring, the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted and also indicating, by 
words stricken through, that which it is pro- 
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Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
TEGOTS TEE op ccicccscavcese +» $1,761,064.28 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

MUO ciccccccesccoccccs 2,978,712.25 
Customs receipts ..... 746,468.74 
Miscellaneous receipts . 719,061.16 

Total ordinary receipts...... $6,205,326.43 
Public debt receipts........ coe 561,350.00 
Balance previous day....... ++» 451,833,819.44 

a 

TOGA cc cvccccrcvccccveccces + -$458,600,495.87 

Expenditures : 

General expenditures ......... $8,306,889.02 

Interest on public debt........ 27,071,312.26 

Refunds of receipts............ 496,547.29 

Panama Canal ..............+. 128,828.70 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

TORO bcc cedévcweccccvcsnine +  6,672,534.35 
Bll GORGE vets edecisoccvecccccta 1,322,828.84 

TNO 0s pesedcescrssdcctoce ++ $43,998,940.46 
Public debt expenditures...... 1,246,033.25 
Balance today .......+..+005 eee 413,355,522.16 

TOG] cccccseccgesces Orevccess $458 ,600,495.87 


Early House Action Sought 
On Three Bank Measures 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
the Glass-Steagall bill amending the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

Regarding the price level stabilization 
bill, several majority leaders recently have 
announced it to be the purpose of the ma- 
jority to obtain consideration of this 
measure by the House as soon as possible 
after it is reported by the Committee. 

The bills was introduced by Represent- 
ative Goldsborough (Dem.), of Denton, 
Md., a member of the Committee. The 
Committee may amend the original meas- 
me, but its full text, as introduced, fol- 
ows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the Federal Re- 
serve Act is amended by adding at the 
— thereof a new section to read as fol- 

Ows: 

“Section 31. The Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks are hereby 
authorized and directed to take all avail- 
ble steps to raise the present deflated 
wholesale commodity level of prices as 
speedily as possible to the level existing 
before the present deflation, and after- 
wards to use all available means to main- 
tain such wholesale commodity level of 
prices.” 

Section 2. If, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the preceding section, the Federal 
Reserve Board and or the Federal reserve 





to delete by the measure. 

Will you be so kind as to introduce this 

os and assist in securing its enact- 
ment’ 








dle of the month at nearly all shipping points. 
City markets held about steady in the East 
but the Chicago carlot market was weaker 
on all arrivals. 

With a scarcity of old onions and rather 
limited supplies as yet of new crop onions, 
rices advanced considerably on all stock. 
rices of western lettuce were firm to higher 
in terminal markets. Cabbage prices were 
considerably higheft at shipping points. Gen- 
eral jobbing range of asparagus declined on 
crates of one-dozen bunches at $1.75 to 82.65. 
Carrots declined in the important shipping 
sections of Texas and California. 


oarders are the most 
skeptical of investors. 


banks, in selling securities, should ex- 
haust the supply, the Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized and directed to issue 
new debentures. 

Section 3. If, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of section 1, the gold reserve is 
deemed by the Federal Reserve Board to 
be too near to the prescribed minimum, 
the Board is authorized to raise the official 
price of gold if the other methods already 
authorized appear inadequate; if, on the 
other hand, the gold reserve ratio is 
deemed to be too high the Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized to lower the official 
price of gold if the other methods already 
authorized appear inadequate. 








HOARDERS 


are Buying 
these BONDS 





They have to be assured of security before 
they will invest, That is why many have in- 
vested in the 8% Eight Year Gold Bonds (par- 
ticipating conditionally to 10%) of the Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Associated Gas and Electric Company. 
They are sure that they will get a sound invest- 
ment—as well as one that pays a generous income. 


Baby Bonds Pay 84% Initial Interest 


Interest Protected —Consolidated net earnings, 
excluding all net non-operating income from non- 
utility subsidiaries, etc., and after depreciation 
and all prior charges, are over 5 times the anoual 


amount of this issue. 


Units of $10—The bonds will be available in 
multiples, and in bearer (coupon) form in denom- 
Partial Payment Plan — Investment may be made 


by making a first payment of $3 per $10 bond. 
The balance may be paid in two equal install- 


They believe their money is safer in a cigar box 


inamattress than in a bond. 


PUTTING IDLE 
DOLLARS 
BACK TO WORK 


A resident of Staten Island, 
New York City, took $1,000 
from a mattress and invested 
it in Associated Baby Bonds; 


Generous Income—Initial interest on these bonds 


An Associated representa- 
tive in Newark, N. Y., went at 
night to the home of an elderly 
man, and helped him dig 
$1,000 out of his yard, where 
it had been buried a year. This 
money was also put to work 
in Associated Baby Bonds. 


8% on $40,000,000 principal 


The first foreign subscrip- 
tion was received from Eng- 
land in the form of $1,000 
worth of old size United States 
Government $10 and $20 
bills, that had probably been 
hoarded since 1929. 


in denominations of $10 and 


$500, and $1,000. 


ments, Interest on partial payments is 7%. 


Stock Purchase Privilege — Each bond will carry 
a warrant entitling the holder to buy, during a 


There are also instances 
from several communities in 






Company at $5 


fifteen-year period after March 15, 1933, Com- 
mon Stock of the Associated Gas and Electric 


for each $100 of Bonds. 


was 
share on the basis of one share 


Associated areas where money 


taken from safe-deposit 


boxes and put into Associated 
Baby Bonds. 


This issue is a security that meets the investment needs of today. The bonds 
combine security of principal and interest with a liberal yield. 


See your security dealer or bank, or write for circular, to 
which reference is hereby made, for complete details. 


General Utility 
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Economic and Social Contrasts 
in America and Europe ++ + 


Socialist Trend Abroad and Impaired Con- 
fidence at Home in Individualism Doctrine 
Seen as Indications of Changing Order 


By FLOYD B. OLSON 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


OMMENT on what the United States has 
contributed to the economic status of 
man is hardly complete without a word 

concerning immigration. 


The first voyage of discovery undertaken by 
Columbus may be said to have been an inter- 
national project, and it foregleaned the later 
complex blending of the American people. 
Columbus was an Italian, but he sailed under 
the seal of Spain. His crew consisted of 
Spaniards, an Englishman, an Irishman and 
an Israelite. 


Columbus sought a world older than the 
one he left behind. He discovered a new 
land which opened wide its doors to the 
teeming populations of Europe. 


Since 1870 more than 25,000,000 people have 
come to the United States from foreign lands. 
Only one-third of this number came during 
the entire existence of the Nation before this 
period. 

++ 

The cardinal factors in our history have 
not been war nor even invention; rather they 
have been immigration and the existence of 
the frontier. Immigration has contributed 
powerfully to the Nation’s resources and up- 
building, although industrial capitalists have 
too often imported foreign labor to defeat 
the demands of native toilers. 


Nevertheless, it is true that this country 
has, through its immigration policy, opened 
to the crowded populations of Europe a way 
of escape from poverty and oppression. Some 
came here, no doubt, to escape political and 
religious servitude, but many others wished 
to improve their. living conditions and were 
_motivated by the economic urge. 


How many were disappointed in their hope 
of an easier and happier life, no one knows, 
But in mines and factories, in coal-breakers, 
canneries, skyscrapers, wharves, and subways, 
one may trace the succeeding tides of foreign 
laborers who have contributed the hard work 
of building the Nation. 


First came the English, Germans and 


Destructive Force 
of Speeding Cars 
in Collision 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner, Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 


N AN earlier and cruder day it was some- 
thing of a custom to place the remains 
of motor cars that had been wrecked in 

accidents upon pedestals beside the highway. 


There, in plain view of all passers-by, they 
were supposed to serve the purpose of being 
ghastly reminders of the high price of care- 
lessness. In foreign countries, where high- 
way transportation is less advanced in its 
development, this process of education by 
horrible example still is practiced to some 
extent. 


No doubt our departure from this some- 
what primitive practice represents progress. 
Yet the fact remains that the accidents, or 
the results of accidents, which he sees should 
contain a powerful object lesson for the motor 
vehicle operator. 


There never was a time in motor car use 
when the open highway accident was at- 
tended by more serious results than at pres- 
ent. A constantly growing percentage of such 
mishaps end fatally or in permanently crip- 
pling injuries. 


The explanation for this is that when cars 
collide on the highway today the collision 
occurs at a higher speed than in the past. 
When we drive along the road and come upon 
@ crumpled mass of metal that once was a 
motor car—as all of us do from time to time 


=r 


—we are seeing the horrible product of un->» 


controlled driving speed. Its connotations are 
terrible to contemplate, and the human mind 
rebels at the contemplation of them. 

Yet, without speculating upon the grue- 
some aspects such a scene presents, the 
motorist may wisely draw some inferences 
from it which will be profitable to his own 
safe operation of a motor car. 


One of the large insurance companies which 
is engaging in highway safety promotion, for 
instance, has prepared a graphic illustration 
of the effects of colliding at a speed of 60 
miles an hour. The illustration shows a car 
plunging off the top of a 10-story building. 
The caption explains that the force at which 
it will strike after such a fall is equivalent 
to that in a collision at the speed mentioned. 


A point that fails to obtain the considera- 
tion of many a driver is that his own speed 
is not alone the determinant of the deadli- 
ness of the accident in which he may figure. 
If two cars traveling at the safe speed of 30 
miles an hour should happen to collide 
head-on, the force involved is equivalent to 
striking a fixed object at a speed of 60 miles 
an hour. 


In this fact we get an insight into the 
reasonable explanation of the seriousness of 
all accidents involving speed. Whether the 
other factor in the mishap is a fixed object or 
another automobile, the force of the colli- 
sion must always be tremendous. 


Many motorists do not know that the horse- 
power of the engine of their motor vehicles 
is not the most#important power with which 
they have to deal. One of the greatest speed 
drivers in the country makes it emphatic 
when he says that he wants to be sure of 
150-horsepower brakes whenever he drives 
an automobile with a 120-horsepower engine. 
He means that the motorist always can be 
sure that it takes more brake power to de- 
stroy the force of a certain car speed than 
it took engine power to enable the car to 
reach that speed. 


Motor vehicle speeds are coming in for a 
great deal of consideration on the part of 
those engaged in traffic safety promotion 
these days. These studies no doubt will be 
productive of progress. 


Scandinavians, Irish and Sotch. Later ar- 
rived the Slavs, Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, 
Italians, Russians and Lithuanians. How 
many improved their lot and realized their 
dreams of happiness no one knows. That 
many were disappointed is attested by the 
fact that of late years about one-third of 
the newcomers have returned to their places 
of origin. 


With many, no doubt, their dreams out- 
stripped reality; but does it not often happen 
that expectations are sweeter than realiza- 
tion? Perhaps, delightful expectations are 
among the best contributions which the 
United States has made to the economic 
status of man. 

+ + 


Now I would like to direct attention to the 
divergence in economic development between 
Europe and this Nation. Many of the coun- 
tries of Europe have been moving rapidly to- 
ward the socialized state. In the Scandi- 
navian nations, in Holland, in Belgium and 
in other countries abroad, cooperative indus- 
try has experienced an ample and generous 
development, while the cooperation of con- 
Sumgrs has improved the economic condition 
of citizens. 


The people of Europe are not surprised nor 
appalled when their States provide nurseries, 
hospitalization, insurance, old age pensions 


and other forms of economic security for 
citizens. 


In the United States we have been op- 
erating on an opposite doctrine. Our faith 
has been in high wages and in short hours 
of labor, on the assumption that people would 
build up their own security and provide for 
their age. For one reason or another, the 
system has broken down, and capitalism tot- 
ters in the balance. 


In this country we have nursed the: Amer- 
ican doctrine of individualism, laissez faire, 
as little government as possible. This is a 
Pioneer doctrine, a philosophy of the fron- 
tier which apparently weakens as society 
thickens and ages. 


The hang-over of this old doctrine makes 
us uncertain and wobbly toady. Wealth in 
the United States still proclaims its devotion 
to pioneer individualism. Why shouldn’t it 
when a few very wealthy people have profited 
enormously from this pioneer system? 


Labor in this country still strives to cling 
to democracy, but it is rapidly turning away 
from our early individualism toward collec- 
tive and cooperative action. Some of the 


critics, of course, say that labor is entirely 
socialistic. 


Of late we have heard much about the de- 
Sirability of planned industry and business 
in the United States. Five-year plans and 
10-year plans have been suggested in order 
to stabilize industry and to iron out peaks 
and troughs. I would like to ask: How is it 
possible to realize such a plan when there 
is this deep cleavage in the economic phijlos- 
ophy and ideals between labor and capital? 


+ + 


Capitalism strives to perpetuate its old. 


pioneer individualism, while the control of 
the press, of radio, of the natural resources, 
of industry, gradually becomes concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands, and our democracy 
is threatened. Labor, on the other hand, 
while still clinging to democracy, visions a 
different kind of State and a different eco- 
nomic order. 


Whether we will or not, in the United 
States, the old order changeth, giving place 
to new. Different economic systems today 
grapple for supermacy and bid for allegiance. 

Capitalism, cooperation, communism, fas- 
cism count their devotees by the thousands 
and awaken in them the fervor and loyalty 
of religion. In fact, these economic orders 
have become secular religions, arousing pas- 
sion and prejudice. 


Will the people of the United States move 
steadily and progressively toward a more so- 
cialized State? Or will the mounting costs 
of Government and increasing taxes force 
us back to pioneer individualism? Or will 
some new economic order entirely different 
supplant anything we know today? No man 
can say. 


But this we know: It is a most interesting 
time in which to live. Great changes are 
under way; new purposes and ideals are 
stirring. The gift of survival, whether of 
indiivduals or institutions, lies in their power 
of adapting themselves to changing condi- 
tions and to new demands. 


If Nature is no respecter of persons, neither 
is history a respecter of institutions. Older 
civilizations have flourished and have passed 
away because of greed, selfishness, and blind- 
ness. Will ours fare any better? 


These are some of the questions that think- 
ers are asking, and not all of them are too 
optimistic in answering them. 


To most of us, the economic order is funda- 
mental; it largely shapes individuals and na- 
tions. It conditions life at nearly every point. 
It can be largely what we as a society make 
it. Will it be enlightened, progressive and 
humane? If it is anything less it must at 
last totter and collapse. 


The United States can no longer advance 
its youthfulness as an excuse for economic 
injustice. We have 300 years of history back 
of us, and the United States has come of 
age. Perhaps, our pioneering days are really 
over, and older nations will take up the torch 
of progress where we drop it, if we do not 
keep the faith. 

+ + 


It may be that commercialism is not con- 
ducive to human contentment. It brings con- 
venience, it brings speed, haste, and hurry; 
it paces life to the machine, but, perhaps, it 
does not yield real happiness. 


Perhaps out of the East, out of Russia, or 
India, or China has come, or will come, some 
great leader who will show us the way to 
the commonwealth of man of which we 
dream. Is it not significant that every single 
one of the world’s great religions has come 
out of the Orient; the Occident has not pro- 
duced a single great religion. 


Perhaps, also out of the East has come, or 
will come, another great prophet who will 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDIES OF PROPERTIES 
_ OF NONFERROUS METALS 


Investigations of Alloy Values and Commercial Uses Con- 
ducted by Bureau of Standards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By H. S. RAWDON 


Chief, Division of Metallurgy, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article Mr. Rawdon continues his discussion of the work of 
the Bureau of Standards on nonferrous metals and minerals, begun in the issue 


of April 19 and continued April 20. 


XTENSIVE fundamental studies have 
been conducted by the Bureau of 
Standards on the optical properties 

of materials, that is, the emissive, ab- 
sorptive and reflective properties. Many 
of these have been made with a direct 
commercial application in view; in other 
cases an immediate application was not 
foreseen. 


++ 

For example, the results of researches 
on opacity of colored glasses to uttra- 
violet radiation lay “in storage” for six 
years when a sudden telephone call for 
just this information came from the 
Navy Department. Means of protecting 
the eyes of workmen from ultra-violet 
and infra-red rays were urgently needed 
in the war-time fabrication of ships by 
welding. 


This work has been carried much 
further since. The Bureau has coop- 
erated with manufacturers in the com- 
mercial development of suitable glasses 
of this kind. A Federal specification 
covering such glasses is now in effect. 


Similar work has recently been car- 
ried out on.-window glass which is re- 
quired to transmit ultra-violet radiation. 
The relative efficiencies of different 
metals in the form of electrodes for arcs 
or as incandescent filaments as sources of 
ultra-violet radiation have also been 
studied. 


Many studies have been made of the 
reflective properties of metals such as 
aluminum, chromium, monel metal, zinc, 
etc., the results of which have found 
practical application in connection with 
the mirrors of the therapeutic lamps and 
reflectors for searchlights and airport 
illuminators. 

The results of studies of the optical 
properties of metallic (aluminum-pig- 
mented) paint have found numerous in- 
dustrial applitations. 


+ + 

The furnishing of technical informa- 
tion to industry on the various com- 
mercial nonferrous metals has developed 
into a line of activity of very consid- 
erable importance. Although a great 
deal of work may have been done by 
numerous investigators on a material, the 
results are, in general, available only to 
the specialist. 


A number of circulars of information 
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on the commercial metals have been pre- 
pared summarizing the information 
available in the technical literature as 
well as the results of such Bureau work 
as may have been done. The latest one 
of these treats of the metal zinc and its 
alloys; previous ones have dealt with 
copper, nickel, aluminum, magnesium, 
and light alloys. 


Although practically all of the investi- 
gative metallurgical work is carried out 
with the aim of improving the materials 
studied, a specific and immediate indus- 
trial application can not always be fore- 
seen. Some typical metallurgical re- 
searches on nonferrous metals are sum~- 
marized briefly below: 


+ + 


Great quantities of the nonferrous 
metals are used in the cast condition, 
and a number of studies have been made 
relating to problems arising in the use 
of nonferrous metals in the foundry. 
Methods and apparatus for the testing, 
grading, and evaluating of foundry sands 
have been worked, out, valuable coop- 
eration being given by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 


A practical method for determining the 
running properties of metals as in com- 
plex foundry molds, such as can be car- 
ried out by the foundryman himself, has 
been developed and found very useful in 
the making of nonferrous castings. 

The behavior of metals in shrinking 
upon cooling after casting is a matter 
of great practical importance to the 
foundryman. The results of studies just 
completed throw much light on this 
problem. 


++ 


The problem of supplying nonferrous 
casting alloys in ingot form is becoming 
increasingly complicated on account of 
the numerous and “fancy” compositions 
now on the market or specified by users 
on insufficient evidence. 


It is expected that a current research 
in which the Nonferrous Ingot Metals 
Association is cooperating will do much 
toward the elimination of many of these 
apparently needless stringent require- 
ments by the establishment of standard 
alloys of known properties and by show- 
ing the effect on the properties of such 
alloys of slight variations in composition. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of April 22, Mr. Rawdon continues his discussion of the work 
on nonferrous metals which is carried on by the Bureau of Standards, 


Probation for Juvenile Delinquents 


Method for Reducing Cost of Institutional Care 
By B. H. ROBINSON 


Secretary, Juvenile Court Commission, State of Utah 


PRACTICAL means of reducing costs in 

handling the juvenile delinquency prob- 

lems of Utah has been pointed out in 
studies which support the claim made by 
juvenile court authorities that fewer commit- 
ments to institutions are required in chil- 
dren’s cases where the juvenile courts have 
available even nominal facilities for read- 
justing juvenile behavior problems in the 
natural homes of the children brought before 
the juvenile courts. 


Statistics compiled by the Juvenile Court 
Commission during the last four years show 
that the number of commitments made to 
institutions has been very materially reduced 
by reason of the Commission being finan- 
cially able to provide additional facilities for 
its juvenile courts to handle the problem. 


Each child placed in an institution costs 
either the State or its political taxing units 
from 50 cents to about $1.50 per day, de- 
pending on the character of the institution. 
This takes in only the actual costs of pro- 
viding food, clothing, and other items of 
subsistence, and does not include any capital 
investment. In contrast to these figures the 
cost of providing for supervision of a child 
in his own home was ridiculously low. 


The best figures available indicates that 
the average unit cost of probation in the 
juvenile courts in recent years amounts to 
about $7 per casé for the entire period dur- 
ing which a child is supervised on probation. 
This amounts to only about 6 or 7 cents per 
day for each probationer. 


By supervising the child in its own home 
the St&te avoids the expense of supporting 
a child and is able by this means to bring 
about satisfactory correction in a great ma- 
jority of the cases. In only 20 cases dealt 
with on probation during the year ending 
June 30, 1931, did the courts find it necessary 
to revoke the probation period and commit 
the children to institutions. Furthermore, it 
has become recognized that the wider use of 
probation as a means of adjusting juvenile 
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show us the way to economic blessedness. At 
any rate, the machine, business civilization 
of the West, is still challenged by the task 
of humanizing and democratizing itself. 


However, without going so far afield to 
other lands and climes, I firmly believe we 
have at home, in our own country, the mate- 
rials, the powers, the intelligence to mould 
our economic system more nearly to our 
heart's desire. We in the United States hold 
in our hands the hope of coming years, and 
shame and disgrace will be ours if we trail 
in the dust the golden hopes of men. 


behavior problems is in harmony with the 
better standards of social work. 


The statistical information recently com- 
piled by the Commission justifies the state- 
ment that as the facilities for probation in 
the juvenile courts are increased, the need 
for providing institutional custody is de- 
creased in direct ratio. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
the juvenile courts made commitments to 
custodial and reformatory institutions in 415 
children’s cases and supervised on probation 
412 cases. During the succeeding year a 
greater number of cases were reported by the 
juvenile courts, and 531 commitments were 
made to custodial and reformatory institu- 
tions, while 456 cases were treated on proba- 
tion. 


During the fiscal year ending July 1, 1930, 
an increase was made in the appropriations 
for the juvenile courts. During this year 
the Juvenile Court Commission spent some 
$5,573 more for financing the juvenile courts 
than in the preceding year. The effect of 
this increased expenditure was immediately 
apparent. The number of cases handled on 
probation was increased from 456 to 1,069, 
and there was a drop in the number of cases 
committed to institutions from 531 to 178. 
Furthermore, the number of cases adjusted 
without either probationary supervision or 
institutional commitments rose from 1,061 to 
1,321. 


Again, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, the Commission increased its out- 
lay for juvenile courts by $1,772 above the 
costs of the preceding year. The number 
of cases handled on probation during the year 
was about the same as the number handled 
during the year ending June 30, 1930. How- 
ever, there were 336 more cases reported by 
the courts, and these additional cases were 
disposed of by adjustments without any in- 
crease in commitments made to institutions. 
In fact the commitments dropped from 178 
to 169. The number of cases adjusted with- 
out either commitments or probation in- 
creased from 1,321 to 1,434. 


Thus, in two year’s time, the juvenile courts 
of the State have reduced commitments made 
to institutions from 531 per year to 169. This 
showing was made possible by an increased 
juvenile court expense of less than $13,000 
for the two-year period, a’ sum ridiculously 
low in contrast to the savings made in re- 
duced custodial costs. 


It would undoubtedly be possible to further 
reduce the number of commitments made in 
children’s cases to institutions if some com- 
paratively small additional sums were made 
available for employing additional probation 
officers in the juvenile courts. : 


JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 


“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 
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Selection of Suitable Trees 
for Forest Planting + + + 


Success of Operations Dependent on Choice 
of Proper Species and Supervision of 
_ Growth, Says State Forest Administrator 


By JOHN W. KELLER 


Deputy Secretary, Department of Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


EGARDLESS of the many reasons given 
by plantation inspectors and tree plant- 
ers for the failure of forest plantations, 

it is easily seen that proper supervision in 
many cases would have changed failures to 
successes and mediocre plantings to demon- 
strations of which the owner justly might 
feel proud. In establishing a forest planta- 
tion, natural laws must be followed if suc- 
cess is to be assured. 


Most planters understand these laws, but 
unfortunately, many of them in their haste 
are careless in following them. 


++ 


It is a great mistake to think that there 
are “short cuts” in tree planting. Some trees 
may grow when planted carelessly, but by far 
the larger number is doomed to failure. 
Losses in plantations often are attributed to 
“acts of God” or “causes over which man has 
no control,” but in reality they are the logi- 
cal results of a lack of proper supervision. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters is a state-wide organization. 
Responsibility for supervision of plantations, 
both State and private, rests with the district 
foresters. Every plantation in a State forest 
district is a credit or a reflection upon the 
district forester. 


Tree planters rightfully look to the Depart- 
ment for assistance, and the district forester 
is the man who must see that they get it. 
Too much confidence must not be placed in 
printed material, lectures, and demonstra- 
tions. Each of these methods of instruction 
has its merit, but success can come only by 
proper supervision before the trees are 
planted, during the planting operation, and 
after they are set out. 

A few of the most common causes for the 
failure of plantations and the means by 
which proper supervision would have pre- 
vented it are outlined below. 


“Poor selection of species” is a reason often 
given for losses in plantations. Many factors 
must be considered in selecting proper kinds 
of trees for a planting site, and it is folly 
to think the inexperienced planter will under- 
stand all of them. Statements, such as “se- 
lect a tree that grows naturally in the lo- 
cality,” “grow timber for the local market,” 
“plant any trees in mixture,” and other hit 
or miss recommendations are misleading be- 
cause they take into consideration but one 
factor. This is not sufficient. 


Local growth, lumber needs, and mixture 
must be considered, but these in turn de- 
pend upon the aspect, drainage, locality, 
pests, ground cover, and other factors. The 
most experienced tree planters know so little 
about the selection of trees that it is cause 
for amazement when the novice makes recom- 
mendations without seeing the site. In all 
cases proper supervision requires that an ex- 
perienced tree planter inspect the area to be 
planted and select the tree. 
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“Losses from drought, drowning, and trans- 
planting” is an excuse that seldom need be 
used if the proper size and kind of trees are 
selected and the planting is properly done. 
Drowning occurs on poorly drained soils where 
a@ depression has been made that retains the 
water about the planted trees. E 


The experienced planter will pick out these 
locations and prevent the use of furrows, or 
planting in deep holes, and will see that the 
trees are planted on a level with the sur- 
rounding ground. Losses from drought are 
preventable if planting stock of the right size 
is properly set out. Losses in transplanting 
are largely the results of carelessness in 
handling the trees. Proper supervision will 
assure the selection of trees of the right size 
and provide for their careful planting so that 
there will be no appreciable losses from trans- 
planting, drought, or drowning. 

“Heaving” can be prevented by planting 
well-rooted trees of the right size and mulch- 
ing them where necessary the first Winter 
after planting. The experienced planter will 
spot locations that are wet and subject to 
heaving by the character of soil and ground 
cover. Adequate superyision will prevent loss 
from heaving by propér selection of planting 
stock and mulching. 

Damage from deer, rabbits, and mice fre- 
quently can be prevented. These losses can 
be anticipated by the experienced planter 
who will see to it, if trees are planted at all, 
that the pests are brought under control be- 
fore they have injured many of the planted 
trees. Injurious animals and rodents should 
be destroyed or the numbers reduced before 
trees are set out. 

“White pine weevil and white pine blister 
rust” can be controlled. White pine is too 
valuable a timber tree to eliminate from our 
planting program because of injury from 
pests. Foresters must fight and overcome 
tree pests if forestry is to endure. White 
pine should never be planted in pure stands, 
nor set out in localities where Ribes plants 
are exceedingly plentiful or difficult to re- 
move. Proper supervision will assure the 
planting in mixture of one-third, or less, of 
white pine to prevent weevil damage and 
will cause the removal of Ribes to prevent 
the blister rust. 

++ 


“Sawflies and spittle bugs” are causing 
more loss in plantations each year. This 
loss, no doubt, will increase for some time. 
The greatest damage occurs in pure stands 
of larch and hard pines, and planting in 
mixture will undoubtedly be helpful in re- 
ducing losses from these sources. As a pre- 
ventive measure in combating the sawflies 
and spittle bugs, larch and hard pines should 
not make up more than 50 per cent of any 
mixture. 

The Department has had sufficient experi- 
ence to teach the lesson that trees should not 
be planted in the shade of natural growth. 
Plantations suffering from shade of natural 
growth are evidence of lack of planting 
knowledge or of supervision when the trees 
were set out. Proper supervision will pro- 
vide for planting trees only when they will 
have a chance to succeed. 

Results in forest planting usually are in 
proportions to the degree of care taken while 
the trees are being set out. It is essential 
that the trees be carefully spaced. Sod and 
weed growth should be removed so that each 
tree may be planted in loose earth. Each 
hole must be large enough to contain the 
roots without crowding. The roots must be 


kept moist at all times while the trees is out 
of the ground. Earth should be packed firmly 
around the roots and each tree ought to be 
planted in an upright position. 


It is evident that many men in charge of 
tree-planting operations do not follow the 
work to see that their instructions are being 
carried out. Care in following all details of 
planting is essential. 


All planted trees need care. The successful 
tree planter is the one who frequently visits 
his plantation and catches pests or other 
destructive agents in their incipiency. Graz- 
ing and trespassing on a planted area are 
inexcusable and show clearly a lack of super- 
vision. Planted trees must be protected from 
destructive agents to assure success. 


Supervision in State forest planting con- 
sists of the selection of trees for the site and 
planning all details of the planting work by 
the district forester. He should make a per- 
sonal inspection of the planting operation 
as often as necessary so that he will be sure 
that his plans are being carefully carried 
out. The assistant forester or ranger may 
be placed in charge of the work on the 
ground, but this does not relieve the district 
forester of his responsibility of seeing that 
the work is being properly done. The man in 
charge of the planting crew should super- 
vise the work and see that each man does his 
duty efficiently. He should not set the pace 
for the crew. 

++ 


Supervision of private planting will pro- 
vide for inspection of every private planting 
site by a representative of the district for- 
ester’s office before the trees are planted. 
The object of this inspection is to select the 
proper species and make sure that the owner 
under the details of caring for the trees upon 
their arrival, of arranging for the proper 
mixture, and of starting the planting opera- 
tion. 


In addition, if at all possible, every private 
planting should be visited by an experienced 
planter of the Department while the trees are 
being set out to make sure that the details 
2 planting are being carried out care- 
ully. ‘ 

Small private plantations should be visited 
at least once, and large plantations several 
times during the planting operation. After 
the trees are set out the plantation should 
be inspected frequently by the owner and 
periodically by the district forester to detect 
and to prevent unnecessary loss by destruc- 
tive pests. 


Successful plantations are the results of 
proper supervision. Success in tree planting 
can not be assured without it. 


Improper Venting 
of Gas Devices 


in Dwellings 


F. C. Dugan 
Director, Plumbing Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering, Board of 
Health, Commonwealth of 

Kentucky 

N SPITE of the wide publicity that is given 

to poisoning from carbon-monoxide gas, 

many deaths from this cause occur in Ken- 
tucky each year. Most of these deaths are 
due to carelessness in the installation or op- 
eration of gas appliances or to careless dis- 
posal of exhaust fumes from gasoline motors. 

Every gas appliance should be vented to the 
outside air and all gas connections should be 
leak-proof. Automobile motors should never 
be permitted to run in a closed garage or 
other enclosed space. 


Simple precautions in the operation of gas 
appliances and automobiles would prevent 
many deaths from carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing. It is surprising to find that many gas 
water heaters and ranges are not vented to 
the outside air. 


Gas water heaters are often placed in 
closets opening into kitchens with no provi- 
sions for venting the exhaust fumes. Space 
heaters, in bedrooms, with rubber hose con- 
nections are also responsible for many deaths, 
Too often the rubber hose deteriorates, be- 
comes leaky or is accidentally disconnected. 
Proper precautions against these accidents 
would prevent many deaths. 


The exhaust gases from automobiles are 
so insidious that many persons are overcome 
before they realize that they are in danger. 
It is unwise to take any chances in the 
matter. No motor should be permitted to 
run in a closed garage. In commercial 
garages, where mechanics are employed, pro- 
visions should be made for proper ventila- 
tion of the premises. Many cases of nonfatal 
industrial illness are due to inhalation of 
carbon-monoxide gas. 

In the past few years there have been many 
explosions of gases coming into homes caus- 
ing injuries and in many cases death. This 
has ‘been due to improper gas-pipe connec- 
tions or unvented gas-burning appliances, or 
by; some person turning off the wrong gas 
méter and then turning the meter on again, 
or by ,disconnecting an appliance and not 
property capping the pipe. This danger will 
cease in the near future, as many of the 
dangers of this kind are caused by gas water 
heaters. Under the new State plumbing law 
a water heater is termed a plumbing fixture 
and must be connected under the direction 
of a registered master plumber who is fa- 
miliar with the plumbing laws, rules and 
regulations and who is punishable under the 
terms of the law. 

Something should be done about the popu- 
lar and deadly fuel which constitutes one of 
the most valued modern household conven- 
iences. 

There should be better governmental regu- 
lation of devices in which gas is used, or in- 
tensive education of gas users. Nobody will 
or should stop using gas. The railroad grade 
crossing problem is not one of abolishing 
railroads, but of safety devices and educa- 
tions The problem of conserving the lives of 
gas users must be considered without a 
thought of abandoning, or lessening use 
of gas. 





